“For strength, purity and nourishmen’, there 
is nothing superior.”—Medical Magazine. 
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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


PPS’ 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


OCO 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 

























The Oldest and Best. 
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For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
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post-free, on receipt of 
your address, 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 










“ Having made a fresh 
trial of ite virtues, wo 
feel no hesitation in = 


-ROWLAND’S 


Beautifies the 
complexion 
removes all cuta- 
neous defects, 
and _ produces 
iz.) soft, fair,de- 
= licate skin. 
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Free from Acid, Poison, and Grit. 
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The “MATCHLESS” Metal POLISH Co. Ltd. Liverpool 
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The Charm of Photography 
et IS DOUBLED 


when practised with one of the FOLDING 
POCKET KODAKS, which are at once light, 
compact, and absolutely efficient. Daylight 
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£400 in prizes for Pictures taken with a Kodak. 
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There is not the least doubt that Antipon, the 
great permanent cure ior corpulence, is_ the 
most brilliantly successful remedy of modern 
times, and this by sheer force of merit. Its 
success was indeed foretold by the specially 
appointed authorities who were invited to report 
upon the peculiar ingredients of Antipon prior 
to the discovery being made public. These 
competent experts were unanimous in their 
opinion as to the great value of Antipon as a 
weight-reducer, and also as to its unquestioned 
strength-building, tonic effects. Its complete 
harmlessness was also vouched for. Antipon 
contains nothing of a mineral nature. Its 
purely herbal ingredients are quite innocuous. 
The preparation is agreeable to the taste and 
very refreshing. Being a liquid, it is easy to 
take. Briefly, ‘the Antipon treatment is simple, 
easy, safe, and sure; can be followed without 
any other person being aware that any measures 
for the reduction of weight are being taken, and 
is in every respect a perfect home treatment for 
the permanent cure of obesity. It is neither 
aperient nor constipating, and has not the 
slightest disturbing effect upon the stomach 
or bowels. 


Antipon, greatest of fat absorbents, is more 
effective as a tonic than many medicines taken 
solely for their tonic properties. It perfects the 
digestive process. It promotes a keen appetite 
and requires that the subject under treatment 
should fully satisfy that appetite with the most 
nourishing of foods. There are no disagree- 
able restrictions as to what one can eat. The 
principle on which the Antipon cure is based 
is that, while the masses of superfluous and 
unhealthy fat are being eliminated, the system 
must be thoroughly nourished, the blood made 
purer, the muscular and nerve tissue strength- 
ened. All this Antipon does with absolute 
certainty. Hence its conspicuous success. 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2/6 and 
4/6, by chemists, stores, etc. ; or, should 
difficulty arise, may be had (on remitting 
amount), post-free, privately packed, direct 

from the sole manufacturers, The Antipon 

Company, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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A Remarkable Book recommended by 
the President of the United States. 


New G Popular Edition 
1 /= net. 


The Simple Life 


CHARLES WAGNER. 


President Roosevelt said recently: ‘‘ If 
there is one book I should like to have 
read by all our people it is ‘The Simple 
Life.’ ’’ 

After describing the wide scope of his friend- 
ships with people of different nationalities and 
widely-conirasted outlook, both in the religious 
and the intellectual sense, the author says :— 
“T am a pagan and an ancient, a child of nature 
come to God through Christ. I belong not to 
the sad but to the joyous Christ. I follow 
Christ because I have heard Him speak the 
natural language—the language of humanity— 
and because I have heard beating in His heart 
the heart of all. Therefore He is not for me a 
person who was and is no longer, but the eternal 
contemporary of us all, the symbol of a spirit 
which rests with us always. . Miracles, 
dogmas, forms which worried me at first worry me 
nolonger. Across them all I see only one thing 
—man in search of God, God in search of man.” 














Examiner, —* Seldom have we read a book at once so forcetul, 
original, sane, and helpful as this, in which the Protestant pastor 
of the Boulevard Beaumarchais calls this hurrying and artificial 
age back to a trueand more worthy life. The book ought to be 
on every bookshelf, and a familiar friend in every family circle.” 

Daily News —'* There is an infectious exultation in life in 
these pages, very salutary in these present days of dejection ;. it 
is rarely one meets a volume of addresses that one can so con- 
fidently recommend. ” 

To-Day.—‘‘Itis a beautiful sermon he preaches, and everybody 
would do well to puschase and digest this admirable translation.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—‘' The book, which has been an inspira- 
tion to many people is sure of a cordial reception, and readers 
will be glad to have the short and lucid biographical sketch which 
Grace King contributes.” 

British Monthly.—‘‘It contains much excellent counsel ot 
which this work-a~<day world of ours stands sorely in need, and 
those who are longing for something more satisfy ing than the 
vulgar gospel of * getting on’ can give, will on d it a most 
welcome companion, 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘A book by which many will be delighted 
and refreshed.” 


IsBISTER & COMPANY, 


1 AMEN ~-CoRNER,;~LONDON, E.C 
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Wash Baby’s sensitive skin with 


Wright’s Coal Tar Soap 


It is wonderfully soothing, and THE NURSERY SOAP. 


protects from all infection. 44. a Tablet. 








































There is no reason why you should not increase your salary and improve 
your position. I rave enabled many others to do so, and can do the same 
for you. No matter what is your present position, I can show you how to 
improve it. If youhave a boy or girl I can train them for a good position, 
and ensure their success in life. 

_. GOOD APPOINTMENTS ARE WAITING FOR YOU 
either in the Business World, or in the Civil Service—I want 
to train you to enter the Civil Service or give you a training 
in Shorthand or Typewriting, or Book-keeping, or Languages 
and General Commercial Life which will make you advance. 
I do this either at the College or just as well by post, direct to 

the Home. Write to-day for my FREE book “ How 
to succeed in Life,’’ it tells you all about it, to 
Empire Civil Service and Business College, 62 Norwich 
Hot s>, Southampton Street (corner of), Holborn, Lendon, 
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My Key of Life. 
BY 
HELEN KELLER, B.A., 


Author of “The Story of My Life.” 
With new Photogravure Portrait. 






If you can't call, write for catalogue. 


All handssuited. Prices from 


10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. Price, 2/6 net. 


This little book is certain to appeal to all who have 
read the marvellous blind girl’s autobiography—a story 
which has awakened the keenest interest not only in the 
United States and this country, but throughout Europe 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED WOMAN’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


For INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., D.P.H. (Camb.), F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.I., F.1.C., Professor 
of Chemistry in, and Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Medical Officer of Health for 
Dublin, City and County Analyst, says :— 

“ This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants and young persons; and being 
rich in phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-torming and other indispens- 
able elements of food. Although peculiarly adapted to the wants of the young, this Food may be used 
with advantage by persons of all ages.” 


Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. the Empress of Russia. 
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HAIDE! 


From the painting by Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A. 





My Recollections of President McKinley 


late President McKinley, a year 

alike memorable to English and 

Americans. To us because it com- 
pleted the sixtieth year of the reign of our 
beloved Queen Victoria, to them because 
it witnessed the Hispano-American war, 
and the rise of America as a colonising 
nation. Naturally in the early months of 
the year the conversation at every dinner 
table in New York and Boston, and in 
every drawing room also—tor the Ameri- 
can women are no mean politicians— 
turned upon the possibilities, or rather 
probabilities of war. ‘“‘ Would the Presi- 
dent declare for war?” was asked on 
every side. He was, and had been ever, 
a lover of peace, but in the cause of right 
he would be ready and willing to draw 
the sword, it was confidently asserted. 
Indeed I was, on all occasions, struck 
by the absolute confidence these keen, 
shrewd people of a new civilization shewed 
in the President of their own election. 
I grew interested in American politics, 
and enthusiastic over all I heard concern- 
ing President McKinley, and when an 
opportunity came for me to visit Wash- 
ington I seized it gladly. 

What a beautiful city is the political 
capital of the United States! With its 
splendid avenues, and its broad, wide- 
sweeping streets. Let those jeer who 
will at modern architecture, I know of 
no more imposing pile in Europe than the 
many pilJlared, dome-crowned Capitol that 
rises in stately magnificence from the hill 
at the summit of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

My first glimpse of President McKinley 
was in this wise. Congress was sitting, 
and I had been promised a seat in the 
Senate Gallery. This is somewhat difficult 
to obtain, for only the relations of the 
senators are supposed to use :t. I was 
waiting at Pennsylvania Road Station for 
the wife of a senator under whose wing 
I was to be admitted, when my eye was 
attracted by the appearance of a gentleman 
who was making an enquiry at.a bookstall. 
I had_ studied faces——Tfepresentative 
American faces—a good deai during my 

XXXIV—36 


. was in the year 1897 that I met the 


stay in America; the keen, the shrewd, 
the hard, the intellectual, they had all 
of them in some way mirrored forth 
something of the many-sided character 
of the great American people. But the 
face of this man struck me as being 
particularly representative of all that is 
highest and best in the nation to which 
he so unmistakeably belonged, those 
qualities that in her people shall raise 
America higher amongst the peoples of 
the world than all her vast material 
wealth has leverage power to do. I 
noted, with great appreciation, the broad, 
calm, intellectual brow, the deep penetrat- 
ing glance of the eyes, the wonderful firm 
set lips, grave yet with hint of American 
humour in their finely chiselled lines. 

“I saw someone whom I am sure is 
a very great personage this morning,” 
I remarked to my friend a few hours after, 
when we were driving down Pennsylvania 
Avenue on our way to the Capitol. “He 
had a wonderful face, and I am convinced 
he was a statesman. I shall look for him 
amongst the senators this afternoon.” 
I had hardly uttered the words when a 
carriage overtook ours. I noticed that 
it created considerable attention amongst 
the passers by, and the men on the side 
walks raised their hats to its principal 
occupant, who was no other than the 
gentleman of whom I had just been speak- 
ing. I excitedly acquainted my com- 
panion with the fact. She laughed. 

“Well,” she declared. ‘“ You were 
about right when you said he had a wonder- 
ful face, for I reckon he is just one of the 
most wonderful men in America. That 
is President McKinley!” 

From my luxurious seat in the Senate 
Gallery, that compares so favourably 
with the limited accommodation, and the 
tiresome ‘‘ Grille” in the Ladies’ Gallery of 
our House of Commons, I again observed 
the President of the American Re- 
public, as from the raised platform which 
he occupied, he listened to the declamation 
of the Senators. I can recall many a 
definition I have since heard of him:—‘‘ A 
man of gold, yes twenty-four carat gold,” 
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“A good man and a great man, one only 
less great than the greatest.” ‘An 
American who is only un-American in the 
mighty fact that he is never in a hurry.” 
To me he symbolised all the steadfastness 
and strength of the cosmopolitan people 
he controlled, and all the fresh original 
brain force that those people are so 
rapidly developing. 

At dinner that evening I amused my 
host and hostess as much by my ignorance 
concerning President McKinley’s career, 
as by my desire to hear all that was to be 
told about him. I had heard that, as 
a lad, he had been a stoker on a railway 
engine, and that he was almost entirely 
self-educated ;—was this the case ? 

They shook their heads and smiled. 
America would be no less proud of her 
President had heserved asa railway stoker, 
and been self-educated, but neither had 
been the case with President McKinley. 
Of Scotch-Irish ancestry he came of a 
family of no pretentions save those of 
simple virtue and good faith ; his father, 
as also his grandfather, had controlled 
an iron foundry in the little town of 
Niles, in the state of Ohio, and his mother 
had there managed a general store. His 
parents had early recognised the advan- 
tages of a good education for their sons, 
and William McKinley had first attended 
the public school in Niles, his native town, 
and afterwards become a student respec- 
tively of Poland Academy and Alleghany 
College. At the age of nineteen, in the 
year 1861, he had enlisted as a private 
in the Ohio Volunteer Infantry in order 
to serve in the great Civil War that was 
then raging between the Northern and 
Southern States; he received his brevet 
as “Major,” for distinguished bravery, 
from President Garfield four years later. 
On retiring from the Army he studied 
for the Bar, but his real life-work began 
when he was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1876, at the compara- 
tively early age of 33, just five years after 
his union in marriage with Ada Saxon, 
that physically frail woman whom he 
loved, and by whom he was loved so 
tenderly, and who was the centre and sun 
of all his private life, and who had, as he" 
‘once declared, ‘‘ touched with her gentile 


influence every action of my _ public 
life.” 

During my visit to Washington I twice 
had the honour, and the very great plea- 
sure, of meeting President McKinley. 
On the first occasion he spoke to me of 
Queen Victoria, and the profound esteem 
and veneration in which he had always 
held her (alas, that the same year which 
saw her taken in the fulness of time to 
her rest, should bring his life to an abrupt 
end by the hand of the assassin!) He 
asked me how I had been able to resist 
remaining in London for the festivities 
in connection with Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee. I replied, smiling, that any 
regret I had felt at leaving London had 
been more than compensated for by the 
pleasure I had experienced in visiting 
America and meeting her President. 
He spoke also of many of our promin- 
ent English statesmen, and I noticed with 
no little inward gratification that amongst 
those whom he appeared to admire most 
were several of my own particular tavour- 
ites. He said also very gravely, I remem- 
ber, that he thought a man who embarked 
upon life’s political sea could not really 
steer very far wrong if he would unswerv- 
ingly adhere to three rules, they were— 
fealty to his Maker, fealty to his State or 
country, and fealty to his own ideals. 

When I reported that conversation 
later on to my host, who was a member of 
Congress at that time, he said the rules of 
which President McKinley had spoken were 
certainly the rules by which the President’s 
own public life was governed, and that it 
was absolutely without shadow or stain. 
He had never made a promise which 
he had not fulfilled, and although a 
man of great intellect and_ brilliant 
administrative ability, he never forgot, 
nor slurred the fact that he was a leader 
and not a ruler, the chosen representative 
of a great republican people, not a mon- 
arch. 

On the second occasion of my meeting 
President McKinley our conversation was 
more personal, and I was permitted to 
catch a glimpse of the inner life and the 
hidden sorrow of a great man. Some- 
one had been showing me a view of his 
house at Canton, and when he told me 
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that it had been his only home through 
all his married life, I expressed some 
slight surprise. “It is the one place in 
the world that I could really regard as 
home,” he said, ‘you must know that 
it was there that my children were born, 
and there that I lost them,” and into his 
wonderful grey eyes there flashed for a 
moment something of the grief of the 
childless father 
who yet called 
seventy million 
souls his chil- 
dren. 
Concerning 
that second con- 
versation, when 
it was related to 
them, my hostess 
had somewhat 
more to say than 
my host. a 
think it is his 
private troubles, 
and the noble 
way in which he 
has borne them 
that hasendeared 
the President 
more to the 
hearts of Ameri- 
can women than 
anything — else.”’ 
she declared. 
“We _ senators’ 
wives would 
sometimes rather 
remember _ that 
our President 
goes home to 
sit by the couch 
of an invalid wife, 
than that his wife should receive us in state 
at the White House. You see, my dear, 
the wives of American politicians are not 
ladies of fashion as are the wives of the 
statesmen in your country. Many of 
us are very quiet, homely bodies, who 
know very little of the outside world 
beyond the news our husbands bring 
us from time to time. And just as the 
men like to look up to their President in 
public matters, so we women like to 
respect and admire our President’s wife. 


Photograph by 





President McKinley 


And if she can’t often be present at big 
public functions there is not a single 
measure for the benefit of the American 
people that is not discussed and con- 
sidered in her quiet home at Canton, and 
so we are more than content.” 

1 heard on another occasion that 
William McKinley was one of those men 
who have received great love from the 
women of their 
family, and that 
in his case much 
of the wonderful 
gentleness that 
clothed his 
strength even as 
verdure clothes 
the granite of a 
mountain, was 
attributable to 
their constant 
and continual’ 
influence. His 
mother had _ al- 
ways been de- 
voted to him, 
and none of the 
changes or chan- 
ces of his varied 
career had served 
to lessen the bond 
that existed be- 
tween her and 
this _ particular 
son, and at the 
death of her hus- 
band she went 
to reside with 
him. When 
** Major” McKin- 
ley, as he was 
always called, 
until he received the highest title that 
the American Republic can give, was 
elected to the Presidential Chair, his 
mother was an inmate of his home at 
Canton. It is said that his mother and 
his wife shewed much more excitement 
over the result of the election than did 
he himself. 

I had heard much of the brilliant 
oratorical gifts of President McKinley, 
but I regret that I never had an oppor- 
tunity of being present when he spoke 
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at any great length in Congress. But on 
the few occasions when I did hear him 
speak I was struck by the wonderful 
timbre of his voice, and by the mar- 
vellous way in which each word that he 
uttered carried to his hearers the fullest 
weight and significance that it had power 
to convey. Indeed I might mention in 
passing, that oratory was a gift that he 
shared in a great measure with many of 
the American senators. True, one does 
not hear in the Capitol at Washington 
the refined diction, the grace of enuncia- 
tion that falls pleasingly upon the ears 
at St. Stephen’s, Westminster, but Nature 
seems to have embued these men of-a 
newer Constitution with a power to ex- 
press themselves in a manner that goes 
tight home to the hearts and brains of 
their listeners. 

The light is white that beats against 
a Throne, and the light is no less white 
that beats against a Presidential Chair, 
and very sure it is that when that search- 
ing light can shew up no ugly spot, nor 
discern blemish of any kind, it comes 
back with wonderful purity to irra- 
diate all within its circle. To discontinue 
my slight metaphor, I believe it is an 
undisputed fact that the American Re- 
public has never been represented by a 
nobler and more personally disinterested 
set of men than those that served under 
President McKinley. In Canton, also, 
the strong influence of his high personal 
character was largely felt, and worked 
to very definite issues. He held, and 
frequently expressed both in public and 
private, the opinion that is growing so 
rapidly in Europe now, that in order that 
the moral standard of the nation shall be 
raised, strong endeavour should be made 
to rear every individual member of that 
nation to play their part well and worthily. 

I recall a touching little story of him 
that I heard while in Washington. Once, 
in the days long preceding his inaugura- 
tion as President of the American Re- 
public, he was walking along a country 
road in the vicinity of his home, when he 
‘was joined by a young lad, the’son of 
a townsman of Canton. In the course 
of conversation Major McKinley—as he 
was then styled—asked the boy what 


profession or calling he would like to 
follow. 

““T mean to be a doctor,” was the prompt 
reply, given with great decision. 

“Indeed !”’ said Major McKinley, and 
I fancy there must have been distinct 
disapprobation in his voice. “‘ Well, if 
you don’t get a better school report this 
year than the one your father shewed 
me of you last year, you won’t be troubled 
by too great a crush of patients in your 
consulting room, I reckon.” 

“I don’t see what my school report 
has to do with my being a doctor,” 
grumbled the boy. ‘‘ You don’t need to 
learn Geography and History to know 
how to cure diseases.’ 

“No, I don’t suppose you do,” agreed 
Major McKinley. © ‘‘ But you do need to 
have a strong sense of duty, and you do 
need to have an aptitude for hard work, 
if you mean to be a successful doctor, 
and those are the qualities in which you 
seem to be lacking, my lad.” 

Some years later a well-known doctor 
in New York recalled himself to the 
memory of Presidéat McKinley, and told 
him how much of his own present success 
he owed to the caustic rebuke adminis- 
tered long ago to him as a lazy little 
school lad by the now President of America. 

I believe that President McKinley was, 
in the truest sense of the word, a deeply 
religious man, a man upon whose every 
action in life his religion set its inefface- 
able seal. He was a member of the 
Methodist Church, and when in Washing- 
ton he always attended the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, his close connection 
with it having extended fron: the earliest 
years of his political career. He was a 
great admirer of a scholarly preacher, and 
was frequently known to say that a good 
sermon could not be too long. He also 
took a great interest in the work of the Sal- 
vation Army amongst the poor and the out- 
cast of America. When General Booth 


visited the United States in ’98, the Presi- 
dent received him at the White House, and 
thanked him “as a friend, and as the 
representative of the American people, 
for what the organization which he had 
established had done for the suffering 
and sin-stricken in the cities of America.” 
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“ He is a worthy successor to such men 
as Lincoln and Garfield,” I once heard an 
American in England say of him, and 
these words came back to me with a 
second and terrible significance when the 
whole world rang with the news of his 
cowardly assassination by the hand of 
the Anarchist Czolgorz, on the occasion 
of his performing the gracious and sig- 
nificant act of holding out his hand to 
every fellow citizen who chose to take it, 
at the opening of the Exhibition at Buffalo 
in the year 01. Yes, with Lincoln and 
Garfield, who, after Washington, had 
served the American Republic with greater 
distinction than any of her other presi- 
dents, he had been called upon to give 
his life for his country. Not lay it down 
gloriously as he had been willing to do 
on the battlefield in the heyday ot his 
youth, in vindication of her rights, but 
to join the ranks of her martyrs, to suffer 
when he would fain have served, and as 
the Representative of Government, die 
by the deed of the Representative of 
Lawlessness. 
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To us it would seem with our dimmed 
eyes that nowhere can the Hand of God 
be seen when the crime of the assassin 
is perpetrated, but earth’s fogs were 
clearing rapidly from before William 
McKinley’s eyes, and he was coming very 
near to the Eternal Truths when he 
repeated slowly and audibly to himself, 
grasping and holding, as it can be given 
to none in health and strength to do, the 
splendid-promise of the well-known hymn: 

** Then let my way appear 
Steps unto Heaven, 
All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given, 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer my God to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee.” 

Very much nearer, almost within sight, 
when to his stricken wife, and the other 
mourners about his bed, he uttered calmly 
and confidently, and in full consciousness 
that his end was rapidly approaching,: 
those last, never to be forgotten words 
of his, “It is God’s Will. His Way not 
mine.” 

CONSTANCE E. THOMAS. 





Love and Life 


Three friends were mine in youth’s first sunny days, 
Courage and Hope and Love—a merry band, 
Ready to tread with me the unknown ways 
Of Life’s mysterious land. 


Our journey lay awhile through meadows fair, 

And Hope was never absent from my side ; 

While stalwart Courage, with his good sword bare. 
The ills of Life defied. 


But when the darkness fell Love nearer crept, 
With helpful touch my groping hands to clasp, 
As stumbling up Life’s rocky paths, I wept 

At Hope’s relaxing grasp. 


Baffled and worn and wailing for the light, 

I turned to Hope, lo ! gentle Hope lay dead ; 

And when I cried unto my valiant knight, 
Courage, alas! had fled. 


But Love was faithful and a tender guide, 

Helping me ever up Life’s stony hill ; 

So, when Death’s city gates shall open wide 
Love will be with me still. 


ANNIE L. KNOWLES. 
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The Religious Life of Liverpool since 1850 
I 


By Sir Edward Russell 


HERE is supposed to be a difference 
between fame and_ notoriety. 
Whatever fame the Religion of 
Liverpool enjoys has been gained 

for it by a few conspicuous men. Any 
notoriety the Religion of Liverpool has 
is due to certain antipathies in which 
respective sections of the populace have 
been bred. The distinguished men were 
M’Neile, Raffles, Stowell Brown, Birrell, 
Martineau, Thom, Beard. These great 
preachers stamped character upon their 
respective denominations. The sections 
of the populace who, independently of 
these distinguished divines, achieved for 
Liverpool an undesirable notoriety for 
religious turbulence were the Orange 
Protestants and the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics. 

Many people, and especially London 
people, suppose that the Religion of 
Liverpool is of this type, and that there- 
fore Liverpool opinion on such subjects as 
sacerdotal practices in the Church of 


England need not be considered. Now, 
it is not to be denied that any sacerdotal 
tendency in the national Church is 
regarded in Liverpool among Protestants 
with almost unanimous reprobation. And 
to an extent this may result from the 
strong Protestant use-and-wont which was 
created in the first half of the nineteenth 
century; but it is not at all true 
that religious public opinion in Liverpool 
is of an Orange hue. The Orangemen of 
Liverpool and the Roman Catholics of 
Liverpool comprise a considerable pro- 
portion of the working classes; but the 
working classes have as little to do with 
the making of public opinion here as else- 
where. Of the distinguished religious 
leaders whom I have mentioned above 
only one had any connection with the 
Orange body, and his own Protestant line 
was, except when he was acting as a 
political leader, on a much superior plane. 

Hugh M’Neile was a man of exceptional 
power and absolutely unique personality. 
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No man ever did what he did. He made 
himself leader of the Liverpool people, 
and always led with calm and majesty 
in the most excited times, and taking the 
strongest line. His eloquence was grave, 
flowing, emphatic—had a dignity in 
delivery, a perfection of elocution that 
only Mr. Bright equalled in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Its fire 
was solemn force. 
M’Neile’s voice was 
probably the finest 
organ ever heard in 
public oratory— 
bass in its register, 
melodious in _ its 
tones, used with 
suchart that though 
the art was per- 
ceived it seemed 
nature. His action 
was as graceful as it 
was expressive. He 
ruled an audience. 
Early led to be as 
prominent on the 
platform as in the 
pulpit, it was in 
scenes of popular 
turmoil and enthu- 
siasm that he exer- 
cised much of his 
authority. Circum- 
stances favoured 
him. Even in Liver- 
pool, in the years 
immediately —suc- 
ceeding the muni- 
cipal Reform Act 
of 1835, the Whigs, 
as Liberals were then called, gained su- 
premacy. One use made of it by the 
ascendant party was to stop the Church 
of England teaching in the two Corpora- 
tion Schools, and to substitute for it the 
Irish National Bible lessons. This created 
a tremendous revulsion. It was repre- 
sented both as excluding the Bible and 
as favouring Popery. Two years before, 
Hugh M’Neile had emb-rked upon the 
troubled waters of Liverpool politics ; 
he now rode the storm. In 1834 he had 
declared that “when God made the 
minister he did not unmake the citizen.”’ 
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In 1836 he led the g-eat contest against 
the new Schools with enormous effect. 
The best historian of Liverpool says, 
“This was just the opportunity for the 
peculiar talent of Hugh M’Neile. He 
might have exclaimed with Cromwell 
before Dunbar, ‘ The Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands.’ He was the 
great engine of power. Hugh M’Neile 
might have imita- 
tors but he had no 
rival. His power of 
declamation against 
what he considered 
a wrong ; his adroit- 
ness in identifying 
the cause of his 
political party with 
religion and duty ; 
and, above all, his 
dramatic talent and 
splendid elocution, 
all these combined ”’ 
—to constitute him 
local hierarch, re- 
ligious and political. 

Two questions 
have hereupon to 
be answered about 
him. First, was his 
rule universal? 
Secondly, what was 
M’Neile’s action on 
the religious life of 
the town ? His rule 
was not universal 
though it was effec- 
tively complete. It 
had no effect on 
the Nonconformists, 
nor on the Liberals in politics, but it 
always secured by religious influence the 
Tory majority and thus was an important 
factor in the town’s operative religious 
life. 

But distinctions have to be made. The 
only religious impulse or motive or tone 
which M’Neile promoted among the com- 
mon people, over whom his influence was 
so paramount, was a hatred of Romanism, 


_or.at best a rough ideal of Protestantism. 


These persons never went to church very 
much, and took their religion in the form 
of turbulent popular rancour. But the 
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general influence of Hugh M’Neile on 
religious life within the Church of England 
was good, from the Evangelical point of 
view. 

Although his gospel preaching and 
gospel teaching—and preaching was teach- 
ing then more than now—had in it an 
element of frequent, if not continuous, 
denunciation of Rome, fortified and ren- 
dered lurid by a Millenarian use of 
Revelation prophecy, it was gospel preach- 
ing. The very point of its Protestantism 
was its insistence on the experimental and 
spiritual, as distinguished from the formal 
and sacerdotal. 

Dr. M’Neile had great influence in the 
nomination of incumbents to new and old 
churches and he manned the pulpits of 
Liverpool with men like-minded, except 
that they did not emulate his political 
activity. Their congregations doubtless 
voted, alike in Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal Elections, as the great Church leader 
desired, but in each church the endeavour 
of the minister and his coadjutors was to 
develop and maintain that spiritual life 
for which they found Evangelical teaching 
suited, and which indeed in those days it 
was assumed that only Evangelical religion 
could produce. Repentance, saving faith, 
conscious and effectual conversion were 
striven for with little reference to sacra- 
mental means or observances; and al- 
though custom creeps into all things, 
there is no doubt that the Evangelical 
teaching did create and sustain very 
largely in Church of England congrega- 
tions in Liverpool, during the M’Neile 
period, a general personal religious culture 
of heart which afterwards, under new 
conditions of zeal, was less or differently 
manifested. 

And it is only fair to add that Dr. 
M’Neile himself was a consummate and 
assiduous apostle of personal Evangelical 
religion. Rome, indeed, especially be- 
cause of what he deemed its unspirituality, 
was never very far from his thoughts in 
the admonitory parts of his preaching, 
but he rarely imported into the pulpit the 
mere anti-Popish tone of his political 
oratory. He was singularly gifted with 
that gracious and fertile expository capa- 
city which is now a lost art in homiletics. 
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His insight into the spiritual meanings of 
Scripture was as searching and happy as 
it was devout ; and to all such discernings 
and unfoldings of sacred truth in its bear- 
ings on individual religious life a quicken- 
ing power was given by his incomparably 
impressive solemnity and his felicitous 
dramatic instinct, which often by a mo- 
ment of facial expression or by a touch of 
illustrative action gave warm and lumin- 
ous apprehension to his hearers’ hearts 
and minds. 

This, and no other, was declared by 
those who regularly attended his church 
to be the character of his ministrations. 
Though often called a firebrand it was in 
spiritual elucidation of the Scriptures, not 
otherwise, that he'exercised as preacher 
his distinguished powers ; and among the 
incumbents he found for Liverpool 
churches, carefully selecting them accord- 
ing to his standards, there were several 
(called imitators) who emulated his excel- 
lence as a spiritual inspirer. 

In his time the pulpit was the main 
consideration, and the Church of England 
pulpit was unanimously evangelical. One 
of the earliest preachers to make a mark 
was Mr. Buddicombe. Another was 
Mr. Ewbank, of Everton (in his time a 
beautiful suburb). Of these no trace 
remains except in traditions preserved in 
a few very aged memories. Better known 
to living persons was Archdeacon Jones, 
who lived to be well on to a hundred years 
old, and to the last retained a sententious 
emphasis of deliberate eloquence. He 
sent to all his friends each New Year’s 
Day, almost as long as he lived, a simple, 
original hymn. 

Two stories may be told of him. 
Mr. Gladstone’s father, who had been a 
substantial and active Presbyterian, be- 
came inclined to go over to the Church of 
England. He was dissuaded, or, at all 
events, deterred, by the disinclination of 
his wife. It was in the rather dead time 
before M’Neile, and Mrs. Gladstone did 
not find the Church of England preaching 
good enough. Her husband, who usually 
liked his own way, took her to hear all 
sorts of clergymen in vain. At last he 
came to know of Mr. Jones, in some other 
town. The good pair made a journey to 
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hear him preach. They admired him 
greatly, and the husband proposed to the 
wife that he should build a church for 
Mr. Jones, and that they should attend it. 
The conjugal bargain was struck; and 
that was how it was that the great 
Mr. Gladstone was brought up in the 
Church of England. He was born a 
Presbyterian, and was six years old when 
his father passed 
from the Scotch 
to the English 
Establishment — 
and brought his 
wife with him. 
The other story 
of Archdeacon 
Jones is that once 
at a meeting he 
was sitting by 
Hugh M’Neile, 
and the latter, 
after his manner, 
was denouncing 
“Rome.” The 
archdeacon 
thought M’Neile 
was really going 
too far, and cau- 
tiously pulled 
him by the coat. 
Theorator turned 
round upon him 
in his magnifi- 
cent style and 
said “ You, sir, if 
you please, may 
blow your penny 
whistle: I shall 
beat the Pro- 
testant drum.” 
Among the successful Evangelical 
preachers in the Church at that day were 
Fielding Ould, Haldane Stewart (an ex- 
perimental divine of acknowledged spirit- 
ual power) ; and Falloon, a man of much 
expository unction. In early succession 
came Dr. W. F. Taylor, still with us in 
a fine old age. By degrees the intense 
and busy Anti-Romish element in Church- 
manship tamed down, and the ministry of 
the Church became more of the ordinary 
lates nineteenth century quality. The 
bishopric on its establishment made things 
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more ecclesiastical, although the first 
bishop was Ryle of the Tracts. 

A good preparation for this had been 
the Church building exertions of an 
energetic and munificent worthy, 
Mr. Charles Groves. Incumbents were 
appointed to the district churches, who 
either were or became of the later “ church 
working ” rather than of the earlier zealous 
Protestant type. 
Pulpits multi- 
plied, but “ the 
Pulpit” in Liver- 
pool, as_ else- 
where, degener- 
ated in brilliancy 
and diminished 
in power. That, 
unless London be 
an exception, is 
the universal 
general history of 
English religious. 
life since the 
mid - nineteenth 
century. But 
the period since 
then and now has. 
been well satis- 
fied with itself, 
even on the 
highest grounds, 
believing in 
spiritual health 
rather than in 
homiletic excita- 
tion ; ‘“‘ going to 
church to say its 
prayers, and not 
to hear preach- 
ing;”’ andsoon. 

Two things have continued stable 
among Church of England phenomena in 
Liverpool. One is that, allowing for 
distinguished exceptions, such as Wishaw 
and Lund at the “ Blind Church,” Broad 
Church preachers have never gained the 
Liverpool ear. The other is that though 
Protestant crusading has been relegated 
to a layman, Mr. George Wise, and his 
working-class following, the sacerdotal 
school has the merest minority of churches. 
and gets scarcely any hold on public 
opinion, though it draws upon substantial 
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financial resources and has in Mr. Wake- 
ford, of St. Margaret’s, Anfield, one of its 
most zealous and enterprising clerics and 
an eloquent preacher to boot. It may be 
remembered that Mr. Bell Cox, of another 
St. Margaret’s, was imprisoned for ritual- 
istic offences. He is a devout clergyman 
and a public-spirited citizen, and has a 
good congregation, but in Liverpool 
“high” influences count for little. In 
more churches than is generally supposed 
the black: gown is still*worn-in:the pulpit 
by way of not giving way to modern 
church customs. While there is no sen- 
sationalism and only very quiet life in the 
majority of our churches; and though 
here, as everywhere, church attendance 
has declined, every church is a centre of 
devoted and persevering labour and the 
apostolic character of Bishop Chavasse, 
who is beloved for his own sake and his 
work’s sake by men of all creeds and of no 
«reed, is infusing into the Church of 
England religious life of Liverpool, if not, 
indeed, the old fervour a salutary, mascu- 
line and beneficent strength. 

As throughout England, the co-opera- 
tion between Churchmen and Dissenters 
in Liverpool has never been earnest or 
overt. Within my own recollection the 
toast of “the Church” at Mayoral ban- 
quets has given place to “‘ The Clergy and 
Ministers of all religious denominations.”’ 
Men of business and affairs in Liverpool 
always cordially recognize the good work 
of all Churches without distinction. But 
in matters actually religious each denomi- 
nation goes its own way. Although, of 
late years, the ‘“‘ Free Churches,” as 
Protestant Orthodox denominations are 
now called, have for some purposes come 
nearer to each other, this movement does 
not help them with the general commu- 
nity, because it is suspected of “‘ Political 
Dissent,” which, in Liverpool, has never 
been popular ; and Nonconformity suffers 
from the lack of eminent men. 

One remarkable exception is found in 
the Presbyterian ranks. Even Dr. John 
Watson could not have done it in the 
heart of the city—where the usual 
changes of population, with the usual 
results to Nonconformity, have taken 
place—but, coming twenty-five years ago 
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as first minister to a new church in the 
park suburb, he immediately became the 
most powerful individual factor of intel- 
lectual religious influence among us. The 
affairs of his congregation are managed 
absolutely in the Presbyterian manner 
and in full connection with Presbyterian 
organization. In his remarkable preach- 
ing, no aspect or element of Christianity 
has been ignored. But he has been a 
Broad Church in himself. He has shirked 
no - difficulty,-while he has sought no 
difficulty. His sermons, while intensely 
interesting, have been visibly responsible. 
As waves of difficulty arose in the course 
of his thought, which he unbosomed 
continuously to his audience, he breasted 
those waves. He made his hearers feel 
that he was breasting them. Many of 
his hearers, who might not even have 
known of the difficulties, breasted them 
with him and were the better for it. Hard- 
headed men, who had won their way to 
commercial and other distinction, felt 
that it was worth while to address them- 
selves to religion under such a guide, 
and to accept, in reverence for what he 
reverenced, the spiritual impetus, the 
constant presence of spiritual motive, 
which overflowed into their minds and 
hearts from his teaching and from his 
very being. They got to know what 
manner of man he was. __—‘ They instinct- 
ively perceived that what was important 
to him, looking at matters with the 
utmost attainable knowledge and with an 
absence of any concession to professional 
bias or predilection, could not be un- 
worthy of their attention; could not 
without impertinent folly on their part 
be put aside as mere parson’s talk. And 
so there gathered unsought around him 
men of every church. I don’t think I 
need avoid saying, that although no part 
of Dr. Watson’s preaching was overtly 
“ apologetic,”” men of eminence in Liver- 
pool, and of conspicuous, though reserved, 
mental power, have in moments of special 
confidence, told me that Dr. Watson had 
brought them back within the Christian 
fold when they were astray in indifference, 
excused by nascent scepticism. 

Of course, such a congregation has had 
material as well as spiritual proofs of 
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success. Its regular annual income is 
£5,000, greater, { believe, than any in the 
world except that of Dr. Whyte’s church 
in Edinburgh. Nor let it be supposed 
that all is mere suburban religious luxury. 
Not only is there a great Sunday School ; 
not only is every form of appropriate 
intellectual and spiritual culture supplied 
by subsidiary institutions connected with 
the Church, but 
inavery different 
district popu- 
lated by the com- 
paratively poor, 
a special church 
is maintained for 
Evangelistic pur- 
poses ; and every 
kind of Christian 
beneficence is 


sedulously kept 
at work all 
around. 


A  common- 
place among 
those who ob- 
serve the social 
differen tiations 
of English reli- 
gion is that the 
gulf is smaller 
between P re s- 
byterians and 
Church people 
than between 
Church people 
and any other 
sort of Non- 
conformists. As 
a matter of fact, 
however, _pers- 
onal power in the pulpit is the great sus- 
tainer of Nonconformist force and prestige. 
The Church of England has considerable 
advantages to the contrary, but Liverpool 
proves how much even the Church of 
England may be benefited in local pros- 
perity by the qualities of its leading 
ministers. So far as Nonconformity has 
a history in Liverpool, that history has 
heen made by the same factor. 

The greatest name—a right stately one 
—is that of Dr. Raffles, who for many 
years led the Congregationalists. His 
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character and fame were a _ nationa 
possession, but with rare wisdom he 


recognised Liverpool as his proper and 
final sphere, and for more than fifty years 
did his work there with untiring faithful- 
ness and with continuous brilliancy. That 
work was not limited to the duties of his 
great pastorate. The invalu: ble aid and 
influence of Dr. Ratfles, even when 
unsought (which 
was seldom) were 
cordially —_ prof- 
ered to all who 
were doing good. 
Nothing _ benefi- 
cent, either 
secular or reli- 
gious, was done 
without him for 
half a century. 
He left the im- 
print of sagacity 
on all Liverpool 
institutions and 
inspired them 
constantly with 
his own energy 
and devotion. As 
a preacher, Dr. 
Raffles was justly 
famous through 
out England. 
His sermons were 
nobly eloquent 
and powerfully 
impressive. Their 
purport was al- 
ways solemn, 
gracious and edi- 


fying; their 
language . ever 
nervous, dignified, and _ polished, in 
style impressively rotund; they often 
indeed rose into grandeur, while no 


single sentence could be deemed unworthy 
of any other. His teaching informed 
the mind, and his eloquence kindled 
the fancy, but it was impossible to listen 
to Dr. Raffles with mere intellectual 
pleasure. The most insensible hearer 
was made to feel the supreme beauty of 
holiness and the terrible momentousness 
of irreligion. As a divine, he was sound 
and comprehensive without either any 
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restlessness of inquiry or the suspicious 
tenacity of a bigotedly limited belief. His 
trumpet gave no uncertain sound. But 
neither did it give a harsh one; and he 
was appealed to in vain by illiberal 
hierarchs of the Independent denomina- 
tion to repress, by his authority, the more 
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ministers. But he knew also, and proved 
throughout his life, the virtue of silence. 
Above all, it was the special glory of 
Dr. Raffles that, by his tact and dignity, 
he raised Nonconformity to a higher social 
status. He was amiable and beloved in 
all the relations of private life, and a 





Rev. Thomas Raffles, D.D. 


Fiom an old engraving 


active and daring intelligence of younger 
ministers. His catholicity, indeed, was 
unbounded, and won for Dr. Raffles the 
cordial esteem of Christians of every name. 
His genial disposition led him frequently 
to express liberal sentiments with greater 
freedom than was then common with 


ceaseless flow of anecdote stood him in 
good stead both publicly and privately, 
though it never wandered in any degree 
into his sacred ministrations. He died 
in the rich harvest-time of his life 
—his intellect unclouded, his heart 
unchilled. 


(To be continued) 
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The Temptation of Brother Ezekiel 


fast, while spring was still very young, 

that the stranger came to the priory. 

A mendicant friar he was, a man of 
some standing, for the good father received 
him as an honoured guest, which was a 
rare thing and contrary to his wont. 
Ezekiel knew nothing of this, being under 
a vow of silence—a Lenten penance, 
though but a small matter to him, seeing 
he was a man little given to speech. So 
it befell he knew not that any stranger 
was come until he saw him as he was 
about to leave the chapel when vespers 
had been said. Then it was, when he 
raised his eyes, he beheld the Mendicant, 
and lo! he was looking upon him stead- 
fastly. And as he looked, a strange 
feeling as of a vision grew upon Ezekiel ; 
it seemed as if the eyes of this man saw 
into his soul, and seeing, smiled. For 
a space, while one might count ten, they 
two so gazed; then Ezekiel went out 
with the brethren, but in his heart he 
knew it was he whom the Mendicant had 
come to seek. 

Far into the night did the good Prior 
sit wrapped in deep converse with his 
guest—holy perchance, perchance not. 
The Devil is never without his own, 
and, though the Black Art lay a-dying 
outside the Church, within—one may not 
speak. Only, let it be said, the good 
Father was a learned man. 

In the darkness Ezekiel lay in his cell 
watching. “It was a vision,” he said, 
“‘the man has no message for me,’’ and 
the night drew close. At midnight the 
great bell tolled, and he went forth to 
the chapel to pray. Brother John was 
there, and Andrew; none other. Each 
prayed and went, but Ezekiel stayed, 
and the night drew yet closer. Deep 
silence lay low among the pillars; the 
world all slept. Ezekiel only woke and 
prayed—prayed till, perforce he must look 
up. Then it was he saw the Mendicant 
waiting in patience to speak with him. 

““T have come for thee, Brother. Wilt 
go > ” 


| was during the days of the blessed 


So he spoke, but Ezekiel only gazed, 
still kneeling. 

“Come,” he said, drawing nearer, 
while from his bosom he took somewhat. 
In the small light from the shrine Ezekiel 
saw it was the sign of the Abomination ; 
yet he“was not greatly afraid. 

“Thou hast adored it in secret; now 
proclaim thyself to them that worship 
like to thee. There is no fear; more 
priests and pontiffs than thou wottest of 
bow the knee to Baphomet. The brother- 
hood is great; come! Our Father the 
Prior will speed thee with blessing and 
honour.” 

But Ezekiel shook his head: “I 
cannot come,” he muttered. ‘I cannot 
worship. I am under a vow to other 
service ; verily, moreover, there can be 
no god but God.” 

It was then that the wind arose and 
swept down upon the building with a 
sound as of great wings. Even, by some 
means, it entered into the holy fane and 
wailed high up in the roof, which was like 
to interlaced branches; and low down 
among the slender pillars, which were 
like to stems of pine trees. Then did 
Ezekiel fear greatly, for he called to mind 
the gods of elder days whom men now 
named ‘ devils,’ to whom the world out- 
side the church was given up. And as 
he so minded, it seemed to him that the 
chapel passed away, or rather become a 
forest, the pillars pine stems in very deed, 
the roof overarching branches; a grove 
such as those in which his forbears had 
bowed to the dark spirit of the storm. 
And wonder grew in his mind, overspread- 
ing fear ; a wonder whether in truth the 
old gods were dead—banished to the 
nether world ; whether the Christ lived 
and reigned; whether God were great 
as the Devil. And the wonder was no 
new thing; it had been in his mind 
oft before—when he conned the learned 
page, reading between the lines that 
which the simple could not know ; when 
he stood in the sacred shrine, seeing in 
the holy rites that which the brothers 
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did not see ; when he thought on his own 
dark soul and the altars twain raised 
therein. 

Who might tell if the gods still lived ? 
Deep in the wind he heard their voices ; 
loud in the many tongued seas came the 
sound of them. Oft had he heard them, oft 
had he felt them. If not they, who rode the 
storm horses, who hurled the lightnings and 
piled clouds to battle?—They lived! 
They lived! And he was free with them ! 
Free as his fathers were, free from the 
Church and cloister, free from this God of 
Love, God of priests, this swinging of 
censers and singing of chants long-drawn, 
monotonous—Free from the woods with 
the gods olden ! 

And for a great while the Mendicant 
watched. It may have been that he saw 
into the mind of Ezekiel ; one cannot tell. 
At last he touched him, holding forth 
once more the Abomination. Thus did 
Ezekiel wake to himself and see all round 
him the dim pillars and feel above, pres- 
sing as it were upon him, the weight 
of the dark arches, while ever before 
faintly shone the Sign. And it came to 
pass at that time a knowledge grew in 
his mind, slowly, as the light grows at 
the coming of day—The knowledge that 
the old gods were in truth dead, that 
which was called by their names was 
them no longer; the Sign of the Abomi- 
nation was not the sign of Him whom his 
fathers had worshipped in the groves, 
but rather of some newer evil called by 
an ancient name. 

And the Mendicant read his. mirid ; 
and after a season, how great or how 
small Ezekiel did not know, he spoke, 
saying unto him— 

““ The old gods are dead ?”’ 

And he answered ‘“ Yea.” 

“Thou wilt then remain within the 
Church, beJieving in God and Him only ?” 

And again he answered “ Yea.” 

“ Apostate! Thou dost not believe! 
With thy lips thou dost service, but in 
thy heart thou dost not believe this God 
of Masses, this Christ of Candles. Is He 
greater, thinkest thou, than he who rules 
the storm, he who rides the pale sea- 
horses ? It is in thy heart to serve the 
Light-Bringer ; fain woildst thou have 
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knowledge—knowledge which the Church 
names sin—yet wilt thou bow to this 
God of closed books, of latched doors— 
Thinkest thou He will live ?” 

‘““Yea—till comes a better. The old 
gods, of a truth are dead; what then is. 
left? Though I like not greatly all 
things appertaining unto this new, yet 
perchance there comes a time when the 
daylight will fall even here as under open 
Heaven. Until such time I must e’en 
wait, for, of a surety, I know thou hast 
not to give that which is better.” 

“Thou wilt wait long, Brother, long, 
and wilt fret thyself in the waiting ; 
for this curse is laid upon thee—thou must 
think. For that reason I will see thee 
again. Till then, remember me by this.” 

It was not till cockcrow that Ezekiel 
knew the token put upon him. At that 
hour Brother John came again to pray 
with Andrew, they two being under a 
vow. Seeing that they found Ezekiel 
still there, John saith—‘ Truly our bro- 
ther is an holy man.” 

But Andrew answered—‘‘ I know not; 
the form of his countenance is changed 
this night. Moreover, there is a sign upon 
his hand; sawest thou it ? On the right 
hand it is, very clear and strange ; I cannot 
tell what these things may mean.” 

So speaking they passed on, for they 
had now left the chapel, not marking that 
Ezekiel was behind them ; but he stayed 
hearing what they said. When they 
were departed he drew to the light. The 
dawn was about breaking though the day 
had not yet come, the sky like to a new 
polished shield, for the great wind of the 
night having swept away the clouds of 
yesterday. So Ezekiel drew near to the 
light, standing between the pillars, for 
he was in the cloisters, and looked down 
upon his hand. Then he saw, drawn 
small and cunningly, as if in blood, the 
head of a goat bearing between the horns 
a flaming torch. And he knew it was 
the secret sign of the Soldier Monks, and 
knew also that He whom they served 
had sealed it there. In those days the 
Devil did sometimes appear unto men, 
speaking with them and forcibly per- 
suading them, for he was of great power 
then, not as now when none can say 
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THE TEMPTATION OF BROTHER EZEKIEL 


whether there can be such an one or 
no. 
And Ezekiel knew the Devil had been 
with him that night; yet could he not 
then find it in his heart to thank the Lord 
though he had been delivered from so 
vast an evil; he was very weary. The 
day was breaking over the great marsh 
which lay betwixt him and the sea; an 
eastern wind came before the sun, very 
salt from the ocean ; it kissed all the run- 
nels and pools of standing water till the 
face of the whole land smiled. And there 
rose in Ezekiel’s heart but’ one wish—to 
be as the earth was, as the gulls rising 
to salute the day, as the little weeds 
growing in the slime. To be no more 
within closed walls, rather to lose himself 
in the sea, to go back to this still world 
from whence he came. For the old gods 
were gone and this Christ he but little 
knew, and his heart ached, for it was 
bound to the heart of the ocean; so 
verily it seemed it were good if he were 
dead. 

Doubtless this also was a temptation 
of the Devil. 

Yet for all that the Lord was merciful 
unto Ezekiel, and, about the time of the 
feast of the great Saint Michael, did visit 
him. It befell on this wise. At that 
feast the good Prior made unto the 
brethren an homily on the angels, very 
proper. But the Prior had not the gift 
of tongues; his speech was not eloquent 
nor altogether very wise. The brethren 
were not greatly troubled thereby for 
they were holy men and brought not the 
ways and thinkings of the world to bear 
on the matters of the Church. But 
Ezekiel, who carried with him the devil’s 
curse—Thou must think—did think on it, 
even as if it had been a matter of this 
world. 

So it came to pass that night as he 
thought, judging the words of the good 
Prior, that he said in his heart—‘‘ This 
is folly.” And even as he so said the 
might of the Lord swept down upon him 
and the power of the Holy Spirit over- 
shadowed him so that something sprang 
to life in his soul—a great thing that rose 
within him, making him to fear utterly 
and, yet, withal, to rejoice. And for a 
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while he sat as one stricken ; afterwards 
he slept, for as yet he scarce knew this 
gift from God was the power of utterance, 
he being, as it were, almost in fear and 
shame of it. But on the night that 
followed he knew it more fully. Then, 
while others slept, he rose, and in the 
silence of his cell he, too, made an homily 
on the angels, even as the Prior had done ; 
not like unto the good Father’s but very 
beautiful and wonderful. It was not 
for nought the curse of thought had been 
put upon him; he had thought much and 
long, and now most marvellously he 
uttered those things on which he had 
thought. And yet other things also, 
which he did neither think nor believe, 
but which were nevertheless very beauti- 
ful. For when this gift cometh upon a 
man, it is not that he can utter only what 
he believes but rather all things that are ° 
beautiful and goodly to hear. 

Then did Ezekiel rejoice, but not so 
much that he was thus highly favoured 
of God, but because this was to him as 
the breaking of bonds and the loosing of 
cords. Also because it was very good 
to hear the might of his own power when 
the thoughts rose within him and came 
forth in beautiful shape. But of this 
gift he told no one, speaking only in the 
night-time when there was none but the 
rats to hear. It is said, during the nights 
of that autumn, the rats gathered in great 
multitudes to hear him preach. Of this 
one may not speak with surety, if it be 
true, doubtless they profited. Never- 
theless there arose in Ezekiel’s mind a 
fear that this thing was not altogether 
righteous. Then he said: “It is born 
of the Holy Ghost ’’—and was at peace 
for a time. Afterwards, when the matter 
troubled him afresh, he strove to make 
a bargain with the Lord, saying: “I 
will give Thee the day-time, give Thou 
me the night. I will do penance for this 
happiness, much penance. I will live very 
holy.” Thus did he do, living so holy 
that the brethren looked upon him with 
wonder and envy. And for one hour in 
the night, or two, or peradventure it was 
three, he was happy after his own fashion ; 
saying, furthermore, to himself—‘ Doubt- 
less the brethren, when ‘they are alone, 
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satisfy, each one according to ‘his sort, the 
desires of his nature. I but satisfy mine.” 

Now it came to pass at the joyful 
season of the Nativity there arose a dis- 
cussion among the brethren as to the 
land from which the Wise Men of the East 
did journey to Bethlehem. Those who 
were learned among the brethren spake 
what they knew. But Ezekiel sat silent 
till one, knowing him to be well instructed 
in Eastern lore, and indeed all learning, 
prayed him to tell them what was in his 
mind. Then did he rise up in his place 
and speak as none before had spoken 
since the Priory was reared to the glory 
of God, and as none hereafter will speak 
while one stone is left upon another. And 
the brethren sat as though they had been 
stone, not able to look upon Ezekiel, 
not able to think but as he would; 
smitten with astonishment at the power 
of his words and the beauty of his utter- 
ance. 

There were two strangers in the Priory 
that day, Dominicans; they also were 
present at the time of the speaking. At 
night-time one of the twain came, brought 
even by the Prior himself, to converse 
with Ezekiel in his cell. When he was 
come in and the door closed upon them, 
he said many things pleasant to hear, 
urging upon Ezekiel that he should not 
hide his so great gift, but rather that he 
should come forth and preach to the 
glory of God and the advancement of 
the Church. 

At these words Ezekiel’s heart leaped 
within him. To come forth into the 
world was pleasing unto him ; to preach— 
Ah! It was beyond words—happiness ! 
To have folks listen as one man! To- 
day, for the first time, he had felt the 
power of it, and, even as he thought, in 
his mind he saw the listening faces, 
heard the deep drawing of the bated 
breath, felt the throb when the heart of 
the multitude answered to the heart in 
his breast. It would be well! He could 


tell things so beautiful, so beautiful ! 
Not always true, peradventure, yet very 
good to hear. 

—But if not true, how good to hear ? 
Might a man speak that which he did not 
believe ? 
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And the Dominican, answering his 
thoughts, said—‘ Yea, verily, for the 
glory of God. Of a surety these things 


are what thou shouldest believe, wilt 
believe, by and bye.” 

But Ezekiel shook his head. 

The Dominican smiled: ‘“ Aye, wilt 


believe by and bye. A man believes 
many things in his day—Perchance now 
thou believest I am the Devil ?”’ 

“It is possible thou art.” 

“Possible ? Then for that thou would- 
est fear to come with me ?”’ 

““ Nay, not for that ; I care not for thee, 
even if thou art he.” 

Then the Dominican laughed: ‘“ That 
is well spoken,” he said. ‘‘ Thou dost 
not care nor fear; thou dost not greatly 
fear God nor Devil. And since thou dost 
not, were it not well to choose for thyself 
when in the doing thou canst glorify the 
one and, peradventure, please the other ? 
Then shall thou stand well with both and, 
moreover, train thy great gift, living as 
a man should live.” 

And Ezekiel thought awhile, but in the 
end answered him: “Nay,” heavily, 
saying—“I reck not if I glorify God or 
please the Devil ; it matters not, I under- 


stand none of these things. This only 
matters—that I speak no lies. For my 
own self’s sake I will not lie. Therefore, 


if so be thou art Devil—go, for I will no 
more lie. And if so be thou art not Devil 
—-still go, for I can no more preach.” 

“ Aye, brother, I will go, but thou shalt 
see me yet again. In the meantime thou 
wilt find the world but an ill place for a 
man who will speak only that which is 
true—A man, moreover, to whom the 
Lord has given the gift of utterance and 
the Devil the gift of thought.” 

Then the Dominican left him and 
Ezekiel knelt down and prayed after a 
fashion in which he had not prayed before 
—‘ God, from a long way off, take thou 
this gift from me! Takeit. Dost Thou 
hear ?” 

And there was a great stillness in the 
land at that hour, as if God and the angels 
all slept, as if even the devils slept too; 
only the snow fell softly, softly. 

Now the Priory was a fair building and 
passing rich ; it stood stately, with lands, 
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orchards and cornfields on the three sides, 
but on the fourth, in those days, lay the 
marsh which extended to the margin of 
the sea. The marsh was salt so that 
nothing, excepting only some small weeds, 
grew thereon; and so exceedingly soft 
that none might pass over it, save only 
by the path and, indeed, not by that 
when the flood tide was high. In the 
midst of the marsh, far from the Priory, 
there rose one piece of dry land. An 
holy man had lived hermit there in the 
days gone by; his cell yet remained, serv- 
ing, if for nought else, to mark the way 
for the country folk who would fain cross 
the marsh. The path traversed the soft 
land and passed by the cell, going from 
near to the Priory even unto the village 
which lay on firm earth on the other side, 
much nearer unto the sea. For this 
marsh was as a bite the sea had taken 
from the land and could not all hold but 
would not all resign; very curious. 

Now it came to pass when spring was 
again in the land that Ezekiel’s blood 
stirred in his veins, and his heart yearned 
within him to be free. It is not easily 
that a man learns to subdue a great gift, 
neither doth the Lord answer prayers 
in haste. It was then, after much wrest- 
ling, that Ezekiel bethought him of the 
cell and, in due season, he made petition 
to the good Prior that he might live her- 
mit. And the Prior, mindful of his 
godly living, his great austerity and 
many penances, gave permission. So 
after preparation with prayer and fasting, 
he dedicated himself unto a life of solitude 
and holy contemplation. 

Thus it was Ezekiel came to abide in 
the cell amidst the marsh land and, so 
abiding, for a time found peace. None 
came to him there, save only the few folk 
who would pass that way, and they looked 
upon him with reverence, knowing his 
holy life. But for the most part he was 
alone ; nought around but the stretching 
land and the stretching sky, with ever 
the ceaseless murmur of the sea in his 
ears. “Truly a man can serve God 
better here,” he said, and he did serve 
with prayer and contemplation. But it 
may be, more than the God of Heaven 


he served, 2 god of earth, a god of wind 
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and sea-waves, of sunshine smiles and 
dreaming marshland. For, so did he 
love these things, that soon he knew them 
better than his breviary—Knew every 
cloud that came, every wind that blew, 
every shadow that crept up over the 
land, and every tone of storm or calm 
that spoke in the sea voices. Each gull 
and sea-mew was his friend, each peewit 
and great black goose ; oft did he speak 
with them, answering their calls so that 
they came to him fearless. 

It was at this time that among the folk 
who would cross the marsh was one, 
Judith ; a woman not yet of much age 
though no longer a young damsel. It 
was very oft she would go, for she bided 
with her father hard by the Priory, and 
her grandmother, a woman well stricken 
in years, had her dwelling in the village 
beyond the marsh. So she came and . 
went ; but Ezekiel noted her not, it being 
contrary to his vows to look upon woman, 
moreover he had no desire. But one 
even, as she returned, it befell he did look 
upon her unthinking, his mind elsewhere. 
And as he looked, unseeing, gradually 
his soul woke within him so that he did 
see and his eye sought hers. Then there 
went through him as it might be a sword, 
a fire that kindled his vitals so that he 
trembled exceedingly and his hands be- 
came wet with sweat. He stood like 
one amazed, a great fear and a great joy 
striving within him, the while his heart 
beat terribly and his inward parts were 
moved. 

And it was about the time of sunsetting, 
the clouds had caught the smile of the 
dying sun, the air was very full of gold. 
They two stood a space as if wrapt in 
a mantle of light. Then Judith bowed 
her head and passed on. 

But Ezekiel sought his cell and spent 
the night in prayer and fasting, not able 
to look up for shame; yet in his heart 
he knew he was glad it had befallen thus, 
even though it was sin and bitter shame, 
for still was it passing sweet. And for 
days did he hide himself when Judith 
came that way; but after a season he 
said—‘“ I have not sinned, why should 
I not look; my heart is pure, I desire 
nothing.” After that time he did look, 
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very oft; never again did the fires pass 
through him, yet was each look a thing 
of great gladness and withal holy. And 
in those days the whole earth blossomed for 
him ; the myriad voices of the land and 
sea and sky sang carol, earth and heaven 
kept holiday. Then did it seem as if 
God had come to dwell among men, and 
as if, in some dim way, this weary one 
might find Him too. Eagerly in those 
days did Ezekiel stretch forth feeble hands, 
searching that he might lay hold on God. 

But of these things none spoke, neither 
of these twain spoke the one to the other. 
And the summer waxed and waned; 
the days of harvest came upon the land, 
and then the days when the fields are 
bare and the skies are pale and low— 
when the orchard tree shakes himself 
and our fathers say the little elves fly 
away on the brown oak leaves. And to 
these followed the days of storm and wind, 
when the white mist crept upon the marsh 
at morn and even; when the tempest 
shouted ’oud o’ nights and the sea moaned 
without ceasing. 

It befell in those last days that Judith 
crossed to tend her grandmother who 
then lay near her death. And when she 
would return, lo! the waves, being driven 
of a mighty wind, were coming up over 
the marshland. Then did she hasten 
with all speed, and even with much 
danger might hardly reach the dry land 
by the cell. There she stayed a breath- 
ing space, gazing fearfully upon the path 
she must take, and anon looking behind 
her where, in the twilight, the hungry 
waves leapt white mouthed upon the soft 
fenland ; and as she gazed Ezekiel opened 
his door to look out upon the gathering 
tempest. When he saw her he was over- 
come of astonishment and for the first 
time he spoke to her. 

“Hast thou crossed to-night ?” 

And she answered “ Yea,” but she 
called him not ‘ Father,’ as was custom. 
Peradventure her heart called him other- 
wise, it is said she was a woman much 
given to truth. 

Then did Ezekiel look towards the 
Priory and said: “Thou canst not go 
further.” 

And Judith, looking likewise, knew 
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well that she might not go with safety ; 
yet she said—“ I know not ” and gathered 
her black hair which the wind blew to 
her eyes. 

Ezekiel waited a space, for he feared 
even while he was glad, but at last he said : 
“Thou must even bide here. Enter.” 
And he held the door for her and she, 
after she had stayed as if in doubt, did 
enter and he closed the door upon them 
both. Then he kindled a fire and set 
a stool, bidding her dry herself the while 
he prepared food. But he did not eat 
with her, neither did he speak, and when 
all was done he betook himself to the 
far end of the cell and conned a book of 
prayer. 

Without, the tempest howled and the 
waves snarled angry and the sea birds 
screamed ever and anon till, to Ezekiel, 
it was as if the souls of the damned were 
abroad that night. But in his own soul 
there was strife greater than the strife 
of the elements, and at last he turned 
from his book to Judith. And, behold, 
when he looked upon her she was even 
looking upon him. And in her eyes 
there was that he had never seen before 
—that which is Heaven and worship and 
man’s best heritage, aye, is God Himself, 
and the law and the fulfilling thereof. 

“ Beloved !” 

His voice was low and exceeding tender. 
He was a man given to worship, and he 
knew the love of a good woman is holy 
as the vessels of the Church. For a 
moment Judith started, as if shamed, 
then she put shame aside and said—“ Aye, 
‘ beloved,’ even so.” 

Then Ezekiel left his book and came 
and stood over against her. 

““ My love and my life,” he said, breath- 
ing the word into the darkness of her hair, 
—“ My star, my soul, my all!” 

But she turned from him crying as if 
in anguish—“ Stay! These things can- 
not be! Thou art pledged to the service 
of the Church, thou mayest not look upon 
woman !”’ 

“T am pledged to the service of God,” 
he answered her, “and I may look upon 
woman if I look with pure eyes and a 
clean heart. I have prayed unto God 
oft and with great earnestness—prayed 
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that he would show me Himself, for I 
knew Him not. And now He is revealed 
unto me, for God is Love. Until such 
time as I loved thee I knew not what 
love was. The world Jay dim and dark 
about me, but now is the sun risen, now 
hath the light come, for thou art come, 
oh, soul of my sou)!” 

And Judith rose and put her hand into 
his, and he holding it said—‘‘ Thou fear- 
est me not ?” 

“Nay, I fear thee not, this is an holy 
thing.” 

Without, it seemed the old gods held 
high festival—the gods of the wind and 
the sea foam, the gods of night and storm ; 
they it was who sang about that hour. 

And once Judith whispered—“ Hark 
to the wind! I fear me, I fear me for 
the wind and the sea!” 

“Fear not, beloved, there is nought 
to dread.”” And her voice was hushed 
at his word. 

And again she said—“ It is as if spirits 
were out this night, I hear them in the 
storm.” 

“Fear not for them, beloved,—lI reck 
not of man or Devil; God have I found, 
and thee. ’Tis the voice of the gulls in 
the night thou hearest, nought else is 
here but thou and I; nought else but 
the good God above us, the God who 
holds the world. Fear not, for all is God, 
—night and storm and the day that shall 
dawn. Fear not, since we have found 
Him ; come life, come death, there is no 
room in our hearts for dread.” 

“ Nay, then, I fear not, in life, in death ; 
now and for ever we are His.” 

And the Devil heard those words, for 
he was abroad that night. Yet he entered 
not the hermit’s cell. ‘‘ This love is not 
of me” he said, “ though from whence 
it cometh I cannot tell. Of a surety it 
is not of the cloister—the godly Prior 
would have somewhat to say, the monks 
and friars, the holy men!” 

None can tell at what hour the mischief 
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befell, though certainly it was before 
midnight. It was but little after then 
that the Prior looked forth if, haply, he 
might see the light from the cell, for he 
feared for Ezekiel, the tempest being 
very great and the cell but a feeble build- 
ing. At that hour the Prior did fail to 
see the light, and his mind was troubled, 
though he said—‘“‘ The thickness of the 
night obscures it.” 

With that saying he laid himself down 
again till the dawn. Then when the day 
crept grey and shivering from the skirts 
of night, he looked forth once more. And 
as he looked a great fear seized upon him, 
for, before him, in the place where the 
marsh had been, there was now nought 
but sea! From the very foot of the 
Priory wall, even as it is to this day, was 
there grey water that heaved and tumbled 
in the pallor of the dawn. And from 
that time until now, so it has been, no 
marsh, no dry land, no hermit’s cell, 
nought but water. 

The good men of the Priory said the 
Lord took the holy Ezekiel unto Himself 
on the night of the great tempest, when 
the sea overwhelmed the land. Another 
did lose her life that same night, one 
Judith, but none knew how, nor greatly 
troubled, for she was of small estate. But 
Ezekiel was greatly mourned. Of him 
the brethren said such an one had never 
before been among them, nor was it 
likely that there would after rise up 
another of so blameless life, who should 
never in thought, word or deed stray from 
the laws of their order, a true and worthy 
son of the Church. 

But also of him is told the tale which 
is herein set down, which, if it be true, 
showeth him to be but a human man 
and one like to fall under the ban of the 
Church. Yet, in any case, the matter 
resteth not with us; there is Another 
that judgeth and “shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?”’ 

Una L. SILBERRAD. 
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Faith 


HO can explain Faith? It is 
alike without explanation and 
beyond description. It is what 


the rich and learned have so 
oft sought for, and in the very seeking 
lost, while unto the lowly and ignorant 
abundance has been given. Faith is 
the most wonderful thing in all the 
world, for, like the wind, it bloweth where 
it listeth, and has no respect of persons. 
St. Paul places it first among those 
three Christian virtues (the practice of 
which is so essential to all), as if to show 
us how necessary Faith is ere we can 
“Hope”’ or practise the greatest of the 
three, Charity. Our Lord says “ unless 
ye have faith as a little child,” which 
seems to imply that it is a _ special 
attribute of children. Why then, as 
we grow in years, should Faith often 
slip from us? Many of us may profess 
it in our later years and yet how 
our actions give our words the lie! 
We live in a constant state of worry, 
perplexity and doubt as to future events. 
We fear events which most probably may 
never come to pass, and if they do, will 
come in a manner and way totally un- 
expected and unforeseen. 

The lines of care which we see written 
on the faces of so many around us are 
brought often not by grief for the 
past, or anguish in the present, but by 
anticipation of forecoming evil. The joy 
and peace which the present might and 
ought to give is entirely overshadowed and 
darkened by the gloomy forebodings for 
to-morrow. How much happier should 
we all be, and how much happier should 
we make the lives of all around, could we 
learn to live in the thought “‘ Sufficient 
unto the day.’’ That maxim, of course, 
must not be interpreted wrongly, and lead 
one to be careless or thoughtless for the 
future. For what thy hand findeth to do— 
do every day and hour, thoroughly and 
well. Then, and then only will the future 
need no care. For God who regards the 
lifeof the smallest of His Creation, will not 
suffer harm to befall the very children He 
has died to save. 

Faith is found to exist in the most 


unexpected persons; often among those 
we are apt to regard as the simple 
or foolish, though 1 doubt not but that 
in God’s eyes this very simplicity finds 
more favour than does the wisdom of 
fools. For God reveals Himself unto 
babes, fills the hungry with good things, 
while -the rich are sent empty away. 
How then is it possible for us to attain 
to this Faith which brings such joy and 
healing on its wings ? 

I was very distressed at one period of 
my life, for though I would gladly have 
accepted certain doctrines, I found it 
intellectually impossible to do so. My 
reason refused to believe, therefore I was 
full of doubt and scepticism. I often 
discussed matters of doubt with a friend 
who was a singularly pure and holy man, 
yet infinitely more learned, and practical 
than myself. ‘‘ How is it,” I said, “ that 
you are able to believe all these mystical 
doctrines ?”’ ‘‘ That, of course, can be 
done by Faith alone,” he replied. ‘“‘ Faith,’ 
I retaliated, “‘ but how can I help it if 
I am willing but unable to believe ?”’ 
He paused a moment and then said 
simply “ Pray, pray as a little child, that 
it may come.” Yes, truly there is but one 
way to acquire Faith, and that is by 
prayer. Pray without ceasing. If we 
can by God’s grace once kindle a feeble 
flame of Faith in our hearts, its light will 
daily and hourly burn brighter and 
stronger. But we must be careful to 
shield the precious and holy flame from 
all adverse winds and currents, for alas, 
there are many which will make it 


flicker and burn less steadily. We 
must guard and tend it carefully, 
remembering that the flame was 


lighted by the hand of God and will only 
be kept burning by the aid of prayer. 
We shall find that as our years increase 
so will that holy light reveal to us the 
hidden mysteries of God, giving us the 
Peace which passeth understanding. Its 
rays will reach unto the throne of Christ, 
and, reaching there, draw its source from 
that Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. 
LILIAN ALLAN. 








Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus 





Landmarks in Art 


BY SIR WYKE BAYLISS, F.S.A., P.R.B.A. 


Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus 


The Fighting Téméraire Tugged to 


her last Berth 


Y purpose in placing these two 
M pictures together, side by side, 
is to make clear a Landmark in 

Art that is too often overlooked, 

viz, the difference between historic and 
Mistrionic painting. If we turn to any 
Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Artists, 
we shall find that painters are divided 
into Schools. They are called figure 
painters, or landscape painters, or painters 
of still life. The figure painters are again 
divided into separate groups, some paint- 
ing portraits, some genre, and others 
historical subjects. Then follows the 
popular assumption that the painter of 
historical subjects is a painter of History. 


By J]. M. W. Turner 


The assumption calls for revision. I 
think it involves a confusion of terms. It 
may be said, that if our ideas are clear 
and sound, it matters little what words 
we choose for their expression. And 
this is true, if our words are only for our- 
selves. If, however, we use them as 
current coin in the realm of Art, for the 
interchange of thought, it matters very 
much. In that case they should bear 
the stamp of the realm—and the stamp 
of the realm is truth. 

Now look at the first of these two pic- 
tures. It is Turner’s great painting of 
Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus, and hangs 
in the National Gallery. The incident 
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The Fighting Téméraire 


is taken from the ninth book of the 
Odyssey, where Ulysses recounts his ad- 
ventures in the land of the Cyclops. The 
land of the Cyclops is Sicily, where the 
dreadful Etna threatens its visiters—much 
as naughty boys threaten strangers—by 
throwing stones. The Cyclops are believed 
to have only one eye. That indeed is 
the meaning of the word in Greek. This 
peculiarity arises from their custom of 
wearing shields over their faces, corres- 
ponding with the vizors of our knights 
in the days of chivalry, but with only one 
aperture in the middle through which to 
peep at the enemy. Of these Sicilian 
gentlemen, Polyphemus was king—and 
one day, catching a foreign prince, Ulysses, 
with half-a-dozen companions, on his 
Island, he proceeded to eat five of them, 
and to threaten Ulysses with dire des- 
truction. But Ulysses was prepared for 
that sort of thing. He invited Poly- 
phemus to drink, and when the king had 
taken a little too much, put out his eye, 
and escaped. That is the story, as Ulysses 
tells it to Alcinoiis and his Court. How 
finely it is translated by Pope. 


Now off at sea, and from the shallows clear, 
As far as human voice could reach the ear, 
With taunts the distant giant I accost. 
Hear me, O Cyclop! hear ungracious host ! 
Thy barbarous breach of hospitable bands, 
The god, the god revenges by my hands. 


These words the Cyclop’s burning rage provoke ; 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock ; 
High o’er the billows flew the massy load, 

And near the ship came thundering on the flood, 
{t almost brush’d the helm. 


Now compare this with Turner’s pic- 
ture. The poem is a drama recited in 
our ears ; the picture is the same drama 
acted before us in dumb show. But the 
reciter speaks as one whose eyes are filled 
with visions of beauty or terror, and the 
actor’s face is a revelation of his voiceless 
passion. 4 

Is not the motive the same, then, in 
each ? By no means. In the poem it 
arises in the narrative, and springs to the 
event. Will the huge rock, hurled by 
the Cyclop, sink Ulysses’ ship? In the 
painting it is purely esthetic, and asks 
for no event beyond the perfect correlation 
of light and darkness and colour in a 
splendid sunset. 
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But now turn from this picture of 
Ulysses’ ship to one that hangs side by 
side with it, “The Fighting Téméraire 
tugged to her Last Berth.” The motive, 
so far as Art is concerned, is the same in 
the two pictures—it is esthetic, it is the 
correlation of light and darkness and 
colour in a splendid sunset. But there is 
something in the picture of the ‘“‘ Témé- 
raire”’ which we do not discover in the 
“Ulysses ”—and which goes far beyond 
it—something not founded on imagina- 
tion, or tradition, or research. It is the 
witness of an epoch in our national life— 
of the passing away of the old order, and 
the bringing in of the new. While the 
picture of Ulysses’ ship is only a historical 
painting, the picture of the ‘‘ Téméraire ” 
is Historic Art. 

I know that these definitions are some- 
what defiant of the old traditions, which 
lay down that “ Historical painting is 
that highest branch of the art which can 
embody a story in a picture, and invest it 
with the warmth of poetry,” and that 
“histricnism ” is “ stage-playing.” But 
I am not afraid of breaking away from 
old traditions, if by so doing I can give 
to the terms in which my subject must be 
stated, clearer and truer values. I say 
then, that History is the living soul of the 
past, while Art is its visible incarnation. 
When Art, abandoning its higher func- 
tion of speaking with original, independ- 
ent, undivided authority, from one age 
to another, accepts the humbler réle of 
emphasising or illustrating the speech of 
the historian, it ceases to be historic, it 
ceases to be a living voice,—it becomes 
only the echo of a voice. Art thus re- 
lated to History, ot which the Ulysses is 
a magnificent example, is really not his- 
toric—it is histrionic Art. But when Art 
becomes the record of a nation’s life— 
when it brings us face to face with gene- 
rations which have passed away—when 
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it makes us laugh with them, and weep 
with them, and think their thoughts— 
then, whether it be landscape or figure, 
painting or architecture, sculpture, or 
the drama, tragedy or comedy—before 
all things and above all things it is His- 
toric Art. And this is true of the Fight- 
ing Téméraire. 

Consider for a moment how all this 
affects our view of one of the vexed ques- 
tions of the day, viz., the use of Art for 
the purpose of story-telling. In the 
current number of the Quarterly Review a 
distinguished writer attempts to define 
the faith of the Impressionists. He says 
that they came to destroy the evil ascend- 
ency of Millais which had ‘‘ overwhelmed 
Art in a flood of common-place sentiment 
and obvious narrative.’ He says that 
Whistler, in his earlier works, committed 
the same faults as the wretched men who 
had preceded him—that he gave to his 
objects solid relief, enveloped them in a 
warm atmosphere, allowed his figures to 
live as if capable of ‘notion and tender 
human feeling — but that in the end his 
conscience as an artist led him, as a point 
of honour, to make things unpleasant to 
the mass of mankind. Real beauty he 
held to be medicinal, and he protested 
against diluting the drug with sugar and 
water to render it palatable. I do not 
accept this as a true definition either of 
Whistler’s faith, or of the faith of the 
Impressionists. Whistlers’ banter has 
been taken too seriously—and the higher 
aims of Impressionism have been lost sight 
of altogether. But, if it be true, it is the 
last confession of a dying school. It is 
the frank avowal that Art is at its best 
neurotic—that it can reach the nerves and. 
set them in commotion—but that it has 
nothing to do with heart or brain. If this. 
be so there are no more any landmarks in 
Art for us to care about—we are only on 
a mud-bank. 

WYKkE BayLIss 
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Photograph by 


A. Netherwood, Deighton 


Roehead, Mirfield 


Where Charlotte Bronte Went to School 


the public highway which runs 

between Huddersfield and Leeds, 

and some four miles distant from 
the former town, stands an old-fashioned 
country house. It is three stories high, 
and proportionately broad, and from the 
front rooms, with their sunny bow win- 
dows, a wonderful panorama may be had 
of the surrounding country. 

The house stands on a hillside, and 
from the lawn in front the ground slopes 
gently down to the beautifully wooded 
park of Kirklees, now the seat of Sir 
George Armitage, but once ‘a house of 
professed ladies,”’ which lies in the valley 
below. Across the park the country 
slopes upwards again, rising in a series of 
hills and valleys, until it reaches the 
peaks of the Pennine Range, that back- 
bone of the North of England, which 
separates Yorkshire from Lancashire. In 
one of these valleys, to the right, a cloud 
of smoke, and a few tall chimneys, show 
where the manufacturing town of Brig- 
house lies, while Huddersfield can be 


Se a little way back from 


plainly seen, stretching away to the left, 
hemmed in by the wooded heights of 
Fixby Park on the one hand, and the 
Castle Hill on the other. 

The surroundings are modern. The 
railways that thread the valleys, the mills 
and chimneys, and workmen’s cottages, 
which may be seen on every side, and 
which threaten to turn the whole neigh- 
bourhood into one vast network of 
villages, speak of the success and prosper- 
ity which have attended the Yorkshire 
woollen trade, but the house is a relict of 
the past, one of the fast-decreasing 
number of old manor-houses and halls, 
which at one time must have abounded 
in the neighbourhood, and which were the 
homes of generations of hearty Yorkshire 
squires, in the days when woollen mills 
were unknown, and the 1ailway was as 
yet a thing of the future. 

To Roehead, as this many-windowed 
pleasant old house is called, drove up, 
on the 19th of January, 1831, a covered 
cart, and from it descended an “ oddly 
dressed, odd-looking little girl,” homesick, 
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miserable and cold (as indeed, she well 
might be, if she had traversed the long 
‘twenty miles of road which lay between 
Haworth parsonage, on the other side 
of Keighley, and Roehead, in no better 
‘conveyance than a cart, even although 
it were covered). No doubt the little 
‘maiden’s heart was full of misgivings 
-as she descended from her chariot, for 
‘she was coming to school, and from 
the low bow windows on either side 
‘of the door numerous girlish faces were 
looking out, eager to catch sight of 
the new pupil, and doubtless full of criticism 
-as schoolgirls are wont to be. Moreover, 
she had had some experience of school 
life before, such school life as in our 
happier days we can hardly imagine, 
where there had been bad manage- 
ment, and bad food, where rice was boiled 
with rain water, and milk was sour, where 
‘on Sundays a cold dinner was carried to 
the church, two miles distant, and eaten 
between the services in a loft opening out 
of the gallery ; and where, worst memory 
‘of all, she had seen a dearly loved sister 
‘slowly sicken to death before her eyes. 

If anyone cares to know what children 
‘could suffer at school in those days let 
him read the opening chapters of “‘ Jane 
Eyre,” and he will there find the exact 
‘description of the first boarding-school 
which the odd-looking little girl had been 
‘to, and which had stamped its impression 
indelibly on her mind. For the child was 
no other than Charlotte Bronté, who was 
destined in after years to make the house, 
and neighbourhood, and even some of 
her school fellows themselves, live again 
in the plot and the descriptions and the 
‘characters of ‘Shiriey.” Fortunately 
for the delicate, sensitive girl, her 
second trial of school life proved very 
‘different from her first experience. The 
mistress of Roehead, a Miss W : 
was a kind, motherly woman, and the 
number of pupils was so small, never 
exceeding, in Charlotte’s time, ten or 
eleven, that the life seemed more like that 
of a large family, than that of the world of 
school. 

With one or two of her companions she 
began a life-long friendship. There was 
“Mary,” who has preserved for us the 
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following description of the new school- 
fellow who drove up in the covered cart 
that snowy January day. “She seemed 
a little old woman,” she writes, “‘ so short- 
sighted that she always seemed to be 
seeking something, and moving her head 
from side to side to catch a sight of it. 
She was very shy and nervous, and spoke 
with a strong Irish accent. When a book 
was given her she dropped her head over 
it, till her nose nearly touched the page, 
and when she was told to hold her head 
up, up went the book after it, still close 
to her nose, so that it was not possible 
to help laughing,” “‘and,’”’ she adds, “‘ we 
thought her very ignorant, for she had 
never learned grammar at all, and very 
little geography.” 

Then there was “E.,” the girl who found 
her on the day of her arrival, standing 
by a window, crying with homesickness, 
whose character she afterwards partly 


. sketched in ‘‘ Caroline Helstone.”’ 


‘The prototypes of ‘‘ Rose’ and “ Jessie 
Yorke” were also among her greatest 
friends, and there can be little doubt 
that the year-and-a-half which Charlotte 
Bronté spent at Roehead as a pupil, 
among healthy surroundings and loving 
sympathy, must have done much to 
strengthen her constitution, unhappily 
never very robust, and sweep away some 
of the morbid memories of a shadowed 
childhood, spent in a lonely country par- 
sonage, where she and her motherless 
sisters and brother knew no other play- 
mates but themselves, and were thrown 


back for interests on “scraps of clericalcon- | 
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versation, ’’ “ the newspapers,” “‘ politics,” 
and ‘“‘ old books,”’ and had been, as some- 
one said, “like growing potatoes living 
in a cellar.” Some years later, in 1835, 
she returned to the school for a year, 
in the capacity of governess, but we know 
more of her from her school-feliows’ 
memories than we do from any description 
we have of her as a grown-up teacher. 
From the printed recollections of these 
friends, we can draw for ourselves a pretty 
accurate picture of the quiet, thoughtful 
girl, with her old-fashioned clothes, (how 
could they escape being old fashioned, 
when they were chosen by the maiden 
aunt, whose one idea of fashion was the 
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WHERE CHARLOTTE BRONTE WENT TO SCHOOL 


mode which had existed in Penzance 
when she had left it to keep her widowed 
brother-in-law’s house, eight or nine years 
before ?) We learn that while Charlotte 
was not so well grounded in history and 
geography, as were most of the girls, and 
for that reason had to be put into the se- 
cond class, she far excelled them in her 
general knowledge, and that, when some 
set piece of poetry was given them to 
learn it was generally found that she could 
repeat it already, and could tell the plot 
of the poem and the 
author, as well as 
repeat other parts of 
it which might not be 
in the lesson book. 
As well as being be- 
hind in grammar, she 
was behind in games. 
When pressed by her 
merry playmates to 
join in their sports 
she made the pathetic 
reply that ‘“‘she could 
not play, because she 
had never played,” 
and she was always 
happier if she were 
left alone, to stand 
(she never sat) about 
the playground with 
abook. She tried to 
get her friends to see 
things as she saw 
them, and would 
point out to them 
how much pleasanter 
it was to watch the 
shadows on the landscape, or the 
changes in the sky, than to romp about 
with ball or skipping-rope. 

Although the other girls must have 
wondered at what must have seemed to 
them strange uninteresting fancies, they 
admired Charlotte too much for her 
superior knowledge of men and things, 
ever to laugh at her in an unkind way, 
and her wonderful gift for story-telling 
gave her an unique position in the school. 
Night after night, when the lights were 
out, and the dormitory quiet she would 
make up, for their benefit, stories so weird 
and fanciful that the more timid among the 





Charlotte Bronté 
(After an old engraving} 
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girls would be almost frightened out of 
their wits, and it is recorded how Miss 
WwW was aroused one night by a series of 
piercing shrieks, and on going to investi- 
gate the matter, found that one of the 
pupils had listened to Charlotte’s tales 
until she had been seized with “ pal- 
pitations.”’ 

There was plenty to interest the dreamy 
imaginative girl in the old house and its 
surroundings. Roehead itself possessed 
a ghost, which took up its abode in the 
third story, which 
was not needed for 
the pupils’ accommo- 
dation and was there- 
fore unfurnished, and 
perhaps some of the 
weird experiences re- 
latedin “ Jane Eyre” 
may have had their 
origin in the rustling 
of the silk dress 
worn by the ghostly 
visitant, as she walk- 
ed toand fro, through 
the empty rooms, 
a sound which was 
listened to in awe by 
the excited school- 
girls as they lingered 
at the foot of the 
second flight of stairs 
before going to bed. 

The houses in the 
neighbourhood, too, 
abound in interest- 
ing traditions, and 
Miss W who 
seems to have lived in the locality 
all her life, would point out to her 
pupils in their walks, this old house, 
or that old mill, and tell its history, for 
she could remember the unsettled times, 
sixteen years before, when bands of 
“‘ Luddites ”’ laid the neighbourhood under 
a reign of terror, and destroyed, and rioted, 
and murdered at will. In the adjoining 
village of Liversedge stood the woollen fac- 
tory of Rawfolds, owned by a Mr Cartwright, 
who in 1812 had taken the unpopular 
measure of introducing machinery for the 
dressing of his wool. At that time the 
workers in these Yorkshire woollen‘mills 
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were, through one cause and another, on 
the verge of starvation, and great discon- 
tent prevailed. It just needed the step 
taken by Mr. Cartwright to set a spark 
to the pile. Popular feeling, unluckily, 
was against the man himself. He had 
traces of foreign blood in his veins. More- 


over, he talked French fluently, and at that 
date any supposed leaning to France was 
“anathema” to the common people. In 
their excitement and desperation they 
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Cartwright's Cottage 


determined that the hated machinery 
should be destroyed, and laid their plans. 

Mr. Cartwright, on his side, was equally 
determined. He prepared his mill for 
an assault. He slept in it all night with 
the doors barricaded, and placed strangely 
constructed rollers, set with spikes, on 
the doorsteps to stay the approach of the 
rioters, if they ventured so far. On 
Saturday, the 11th of April, 1812, the 
crisis came. The maddened, starving 
workmen assembled in a field near 
Kirklees, just in front of Roehead, and 
armed with pistols, hatchets, and blud- 
geons, marched to Rawfolds at dead of 
night. They tried to storm the mill, 
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but the master, with his small, but dis- 
ciplined force of four armed workmen, and 
five soldiers, were too many for them, for 
they kept up such a steady and well- 
directed fire on their assailants that they 
had to retire, leaving two of their number 
dead and several wounded. In their 
rage they threatened to go to Mr. Cart- 
wright’s house and murder his «wife 
and children, who were at jhome, 
guarded only by twosoldiers. Fortunately, 
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they did not carry out this threat, 
although Mrs. Cartwright was so fright- 
ened that she hid her two infant children 
in a basket up the chimney. 

This was the first attempt to stay the 
progress of the “‘ Luddites,”’ and the neigh- 
bouring manufacturers so admired Mr. 
Cartwright’s conduct, that they subscribed 
and presented him with £3,000. 

Not more than a fortnight after the 
riot at Rawfolds, another mill-owner who 
had also introduced the obnoxious ma- 
chinery, was shot dead while crossing 
a neighbouring moor. A Mr. Robertson, 
the Vicar of Heckmondwike, a friend of Mr. 
Bronté’s, and, like him, a staunch Tory, 
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armed himself and his household at the 
time of these disturbances, in order to help 
if’ need be, and when the soldiers came at 
last to quell them, he showed his sympathy 
by having them billeted in his vicarage. 
No doubt the children at Haworth had 
often heard these old times discussed, 
and the impression made on Charlotte’s 
young mind must have been deepened and 
intensified, when she went to live within 
sight and walking distance of the places 


well-nigh fatal bullet which he received 
when riding home from “ Stilbro’ ’*—had 
been enacted in dead earnest in the riots 
at Rawfolds, and in the murder on Cross- 
land Moor. a 
Her father’s friend, the Vicar of Heck- 
mondwike, may well have stood for 
Mr. Helstone, that ‘“‘ Hard-headed, hard- 
handed little man,’”’ who had “‘ missed his 
vocation,” being a priest when he should 
have been a soldier, and we already know 
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Oakwell Hall 


where the riots actually occurred. We 
have proof that it was so, for in 
“Shirley,” witch was written fourteen 


that ‘‘E.,’’ Charlotte’s faithful friend, who 
did so much for her in later years, and 
who accompanied her on that terrible 


years after her schooldays at Roehead, 
she has immortalized the neighbourhood, 
and has described with marvellous exact- 
ness some of the scenes which had been 
enacted there. 

One has only to recall the hero of the 
story, ‘Gérard Moore,” with his “ out- 
landish accent,’ who came “ of a foreign 
ancestry by the mother, and who had 
been born and partly reared on foreign 
soil,” to identify him with Mr. Cartwright, 
and the events which befell him—the 
storming of “ Hollow’s Mill,” and the 


journey, which she undertook with her 
dying sister to Scarborough, in the vain 
hope that the sea air might prolong her life, 
was the original of his daughter, Caroline. 

Again, from the description of “ Field- 
head,” Shirley’s home, we can easily 
identify an old house, Oakwell Hall, which 
stands near Birstall, within four miles 
of Roehead. In Charlotte’s day it was 
supposed to be haunted by the ghost of 
a former Jacobite proprietor, Captain 
Batt. Had Miss Bronté been minded to 
write an historical novel, the plot and 
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scenery for one lay ready to her hand in, the 
buildings and traditions of Kirklees Park 
(the ‘“‘Nunwood”’ of “Shirley’’) which lies 
in the valley below Roehead. 

Through the courtesy of Sir George 
Armitage, visitors are occasionally admit- 
ted to it at the present time, and we may 
well believe, that in the earlier days of the 
last century, when the country was more 
sparsely populated, and “ trippers,”’ as we 
know them, were unknown, the school- 
girls from Miss W——’s establishment 
would be allowed free access to the grounds. 
Although a modern mansion-house has 
been built, part of the old Priory is still 
standing, while near by, just outside the 
park walls, is an old inn, bearing the 
quaint name of “‘ The Three Nuns,” and 
carrying on its signboard a representation 
of the three réligieuses at their devotions. 
All that is left of the old Priory is one 
wing, black-timbered, and gabled, stand- 
ing beside a running stream. There are 
two rooms inside, the lower one which is 
dark and cool, being used as a dairy, 
while the great oak-beamed chamber 
upstairs, with its long latticed mullioned 
window, is kept sacred to the memory 
of Robin Hood, that “‘ Most Celebrated 
Robber,” as Fordun calls him, for it was 
here he came to die. 
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Roehead is now a private dwelling 
house. Probably it is little changed since 
the days when Miss W kept an 
“establishment for the education of 
young ladies.” It still stands in its square 
garden, with a little wood behind, looking 
over sunny sloping fields, and as one reads 
Charlotte Bronté’s life, it is hard to realize 
that it is nigh eighty years ago since the 
oddly dressed, quaint-looking school-girl 
left it, and went her way, to live her 
hard and strenuous life, first as a governess 
and then as her father’s housekeeper, at 
the dreary moorland parsonage. 

She had much sorrow, with little to 
lighten it. True, she became famous, 
and, to a certain extent, sought after, 
but it is doubtful if she ever quite realized § 
her fame, or, at least, gathered much 
pleasure from it—her home life was too 
overshadowed for that. She lived to see 
her sisters die, one by one; to see her only 
brother’s brilliant promise burn itself 
out in drinking bouts and opium; and, 
at last, just when her marriage had 
brought brightness and love and hope 
into her existence, she died before she was 
forty, slipping out of life, almost because 
she had not vitality left to grasp it. 


ELIZABETH GRIERSON. 


A. Netherwood, Deighton 


Hartshead Church 
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ITH what a number of voices 
Nature speaks to us! How 
full of sweet sounds and har- 


monies she is! What an ex- 
quisite pleasure it is to the senses to walk 
up the country lanes and through the 
grassy meadows and waving cornfields, 
with the skylark overhead almost bursting 
with its glad song, and the flowers greet- 
ing the eye with their lovely forms and 
colours! There is hardly anything so 
soothing to the mind as a quiet country 
scene. 
‘* While with an eye made quiet by the power 


Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.’ 


To the sights of Nature we are all more 
or less susceptible, but how many of us 
give heed to the voices with which she is 
so constantly calling us? Do they not 
often fall upon deaf ears. Filled with the 
din of business and every-day life, we hear 
not the voices calling, which to the 
reverent ear are truly ministering spirits. 

We do not wander through the woods 
as the old Greeks did, haunted by the fear 
of surprising the nymphs and goddesses in 
their retreat. They believed that the 
woods, rivers and fountains were filled 
with superhuman beings who protected 
and loved external Nature and were wor- 
shipped there. Thus they figured Pan, the 
god of Nature, as sometimes angry and 
stamping his foot, erstwhile trolling his 
pipe by the side of the wood on a 
summer’s day and cheering the shep- 
herds and ploughmen as they toiled at 
their daily tasks. Have we less insight 
into these things than they had ? I think 
not, for to the youthful with their inborn 


questionings about the unseen, Pan, the 
god of Nature, still lives, and such at 
least believe, with R. L. Stevenson that 
“In every wood, if you only go with a 
spirit properly prepared, you shall hear 
the note of his pipe.’’ 

Some of us are indebted to the poets 
for this inward revelation, for they have 
a wonderful power of unfolding the beauty 
of Nature, and speak to us with a trumpet- 
like voice, bidding us awake and see the 
beauties laid out before us and hear the 
sweet musical sounds of the Natural 
World. 


‘‘ The Beauty which old Greece or Rome 
Sung, painted, wrought, lies close at home, 
We need but eye and ear 
In all our daily walks to trace 
The outlines of incarnate grace, 
The hymns of gods to hear!” 


I well remember rambling alone one 
day in a secluded part of the country and 
coming across a large planting of fir trees. 
Dark, sombre, and straight they stood, the 
morning sun shedding a radiance upon 
them, brightening wherever it chanced 
to gleam and making the shadows of the 
centre deep and gloomy. The wind was 
soughing through the trees. It came asa 
low, soft, wailing sound, as if weary and 
sighing for rest; then deepening and 
broadening until it seemed to roar as a 
voice from the tempestuous ocean; then 
gradually it died away into silence like a 
tired child on its mother’s breast. 

Say, was it only the wind ? Wasit not 
the voice of God speaking to the soul of 
the “ still sad music of humanity.” Was 
it not a picture to the mind of the mystery 
of life, its cadences softly sweet in 
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childhood and youth, while in manhood the 
full swell of life is reached in deepening 
purposes, hopes and desires, then in old 
age the spirit gradually softening until it 
passes into the harmony beyond. Truly 
we cannot tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, yet it bears with it the 
impress of God’s finger and suggests 
thoughts of the something beyond—the 
eternal, the unfathomable. In its gentle 
mood, whispering in the trees it lulls 
the soul with a sense of the deep peace 
at the heart of the Universe, and when 
in angry haste it sweeps across the 
country, uprooting the majestic oak 
and stately poplar, we are awed into a 
sense of the power and the alm‘ghtiness 
there is even in the world to-day. 

Not only does the wind speak to us 
with its magic voice, but who has not 
jistened with delight to the brook that 
“ chatters as it flows to join the brimming 
river,” trickling down the hillside with 
its sweet musical treble ; winding in and 
out in graceful curves through smiling 
orchards and waving meadows. Here 
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still and deep, now gurgling over pebbles 
—beautiful and mosaic like—here fringed 
with grasses and flowers, now hemmed 
in with earthy banks, still it flows on 
and on, widening as it goes, till it is lost 
in the brimming river. Has not this, 
too, a message for those who will bend 
low enough to hear its singing? Does 
it not teach us to make our lives melo- 
dious with lowly thoughts and kindly 
words and actions, thereby spreading an 
influence of beauty around us, we know 
not how, and fertilizing the arid places of 
desert lives about us ? 

Surely if we were only a little quicker 
to catch the stray chords of this infinite 
harmony and wind them into our lives, 
and listened more intently to the anthems 
chanted by the breeze; if we only felt 
the glow of gorgeous sunsets more readily 
than we do, our lives would be less sordid 
in their aims, our finer sympathies would be 
quickened instead of blunted by contact 
with the world, and true strength and 
tenderness would be developed in us. 

C. MARTIN. 
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The Apostles’ Creed 


June 4th, Sunday after Ascension 
*“GopD,- THE FATHER ALMIGHTY.” 


HE Creed strikes again the note it 

| struck in the first clauses, but 

there is now an added force and 
beauty. 

The most blessed thing in child-life is 
the slow and blissful awakening, not only 
to the blue sky, the sun, the frolic of the 
kitten, the lawns enamelled with gold and 
silver, but to the two faces that bend over 
it, and the two arm-cradles which seem 
softer and cosier than blankets, feathers, 
or down. We wish we could think our- 
selves back to those earliest moments of 
recognition. They were carefully regis- 
tered by the parents, who were our twin 
deities then, and who, perhaps in Paradise 
itself, could recall the exact time and place 
when their baby knew them. 

But this is the essential thought—the 
Priority of the Father’s Love! The child 
is not conscious of having made its father 
love it by any artifice or laboured obe- 
dience of its own. It simply awoke to 
find itself loved ineffably. It was born 
an heir to great estates, and entered on its 
possession, making lavish demands upon 
the exchequer, and never deeming that 
its claims could not or would not be met. 

This is precisely our position towards 
God, the “ Father Almighty,” though 
theologians have done their best to obs- 
cure the thought. Some have said that 
God was terribly angry with the whole 
race, and that much was required before 
He could look on any of us with favour. 
Others that every child was born into the 
world, a child of the devil. Others that 
the new birth must take place before we 
could claim a share in the Father’s love. 

It can never be possible for us to forget 
what Jesus told us, as to the necessity of 
being twice-born, if we would stand with 
Himself on the plane of the most sacred 
relationship with God. We need to be 
born, not of man, nor of the will of the 
flesh, but of God, if we should receive the 
Spirit of the Son into our hearts, and call 
Him, as the Son did in Gethsemane, 

XXXIV—38 


““Abba Father ;’’ but when all this is 
stated and admitted, we cannot forget 
that Paul addressed the Athenians as the 
offspring of God, and surely this is warrant 
enough to claim for every little babe that 
opens its eyes in this world, though it be 
in gaol, gipsy caravan, or Indian rice-field, 
the Fatherly regard and love of God. It 
need do nothing to earn that love, any 
more than it has to create the sunshine, 
but just to yield to it, as when a tiny skiff 
floats gently on a broad and noble stream. 

If we love God it is because He first 
loved us. If we seek Him, as the child 
cries for its mother, it is because He 
taught us to want and lean upon Him. 
If we are feeling orphaned and lonely, it 
is because we have not known and believed 
the Love that God hath to us, and this, 
perhaps, because we have not cherished 
an altogether loving, trustful spirit 
towards others. Our religious life is our 
poor echo of response to the Divine Purity, 
Strength and Sweetness, that have been 
bending over us since our childhood. 

Out of that Father’s Heart have sprung 
those blessed provisions for our redemp- 
tion from sin and folly, for the honouring 
of justice, the establishment of right 
relations with the laws of the universe, 
the methods of soul-purgation and deli- 
verance, which are the theme of all the 
theologies. But it must never be for- 
gotten that the Father’s Love was the 
origin and source of all. ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son ;” “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself.” 


June 11th, Whit Sunday. 


“ THE FATHER ALMIGHTY.” 


Yes! again, “the Father Almighty,” 
but there is a difference between those 
words, as we recite them at the beginning 
of the Creed, and as we recite them now 
that certain other clauses have attracted 
us and been explained. We have learnt 
that Father was not only the Creator, 
but gave the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world, that He was crucified, dead, and 
buried, as the exponent of the Father’s 
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loving plan for our salvation, and that 
“the Man of Love”’ is now seated at the 
Father’s side. Thus there is an altogether 
new note in the songs of Eternity. 

This is exquisitely illustrated in the 
fourth and fifth chapter of the Book of 
Revelation. The word Apocalypse; as we 
all know, is Unveiling,—it contains an 
account of the realities, which John 
beheld, when the slight veil that hangs 
between us and them parted for a few 
minutes. What a comfort it is to know 
that the word contains no suggestion of 


long sight or the telescope, for under those. 


circumstances we should have been com- 
pelled to think that there was truth in the 
words, which are absolutely false, and 
which no child should be allowed to sing : 
‘“‘ There is a happy land, 
Far, far away.” 

Heaven is not far away. It lies all 
around us, from our infancy and onward. 
Only a veil hides us from it, which may be 
slit or torn at any moment. The 
Apocalypse, therefore, simply tells the 
story of that which 7s, and which always 
is. Hence the value of searching beneath 
its. gorgeous images for the truths. that lie 
beneath. 

Now, in those two chapters, there are 
five songs. The third of these is entitled 
a new song, as though it embodied some 
fresh conception of.the Divine Nature ; 
and when once it has been uttered, it 
seems to. enhance the imagination of 
Heaven,. for it absolutely colours and 
dominates the fourth and fifth. 

The earlier part of the fourth chapter 
describes the throne of the Eternal, bathed 
in splendour which excels that of earth’s 
most precious jewels. The emerald rain- 
bow of God’s perfected purpose surrounds 
it ; the sea of glass is spread out before it. 
The rarest colours of the natural . world 
are focussed in one rich panorama of 
beauty. Next we learn of the Eternity 
and Moral Perfections of God. The cease- 
less chant of the wonderful beings which 
represent Creation, tells us that God’s 
Nature is Thine—Holy, that Time with its 
senses of past, present, and future leaves 
no trace upon His Eternal Life, Next, 


we catch the music of that Song of Crea- 
tion, which ascribes the existence of the 
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whole great universe io the will of its 
Personal Intelligent First Cause. Stil! 
further we are taught that the scroll of 
history, to which none can add, nor any 
subtract from it, awaits His hand to unfold 
it seal by seal. None of these mighty 
considerations, however, avails to startle 
a new song. 

But it is when in the midst of the throne 
with its burning glory there appears One 
who bears the marks of Calvary; when 
the Lamb of the Cross, the Grave, and the 
Glory appears, who revealed the cost to 
which the redeeming Love of God was 
prepared to go, who was made sin for us, 
and who by His tears and stripes healed 
us, then Heaven breaks out into a new 
song. It was as though its imagination 
were caught, and its admiration aroused. 
They sang a new song, saying “‘ Thou art 
worthy to. take the Book and open the 
seals thereof, for Thou wast slain, and hast 
purchased us to God by Thy blood.” 
Henceforth God the Father Almighty is 
associated with the Lamb, “ as it had been 
slain.” 

It is from the Throne of God and of the 
Lamb that the River issues, whose limpid 
waters descend with Holy Spirit fulness 
to the arid plains of Earth. The Throne 
of God and the Lamb are in the midst of 
the City, and His servants serve Him. 
The Lord God Almighty and the Lamb 
male the sun and moon needless—“‘ they 
are the Light thereof,’”’ When the Seer 
looks around for the Temple of the Holy 
City,—the most natural enquiry for a 
Hebrew to whom the Temple was the 
very heart and centre of the Holy City— 
he is told that the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the Temple of it. 

So is it with this grand old Creed, when 
it mentions for the second time the Holy 
Name of the Father Almighty, there is 
the touch of an added depth and tender- 
ness, sweetness and pathos, for the Lamb 
is in the midst of the Throne, and sits 
at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty. 


: June 18th, Trinity Sunday. 


““ FROM WHENCE HE SHALL COME TO 
JUDGE.” 


‘ Astronomers tell us that our Sun, with 
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its attendant train of planets, is rushing 
through space at an inconceivable speed 
towards a certain star in the cluster 
Alcyone, still infinitely distant ; and it is 
also true that our world and all our race 
are hastening forward, with a speed that 
no power on earth can arrest or slacken, 
to an event of most momentous interest, 
to a goal of the utmost sublimity. That 
event, the final judgment ; that goal, the 
Great White Throne. 

This has been the universal belief of man, 
even apart from the Bible. The wits of 
Athens who scouted Paul’s doctrine of the 
Resurrection, offered no denial when he 
said that God would judge the world in 
righteousness by the Man whom He had 
ordained; and when the same great 
apostle brought the same great theme 
before a profligate Roman, and reasoned 
of the Judgment to come, Felix trembled. 
In every human bosom, Christian or Pagan, 
savage or civilized, there is a sense of right 
and wrong, a feeling of moral responsibi- 
lity, a foreboding of final judgment. 

As we look round upon society, we meet 
with facts that offer the strongest pre- 
sumptions in favour of a settli 1g-time, 
when all the wrongs of time may be 
eternally rectified. The wicked prosper, 
whilst the righteous are persecuted ; vice 
drives its carriage, and fares sumptuously 
every day, whilst Lazarus is borne each 
day by kindly hands to lie at the rich 
man’s gate. God could never allow such 
anomalies to exist unless a Day were com- 
ing when Time’s inequalities shall be 
adjusted. 

Belief in the Judgment is one of the primal 
principles of the Gospel. Our Lord said, 
“The Word that I have spoken shall 
judge him at the last day,” and “ Marvel 
not at this, the hour is coming in which 
all that are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, and shall come 
forth,” and again, “‘ The Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” 

There is a sense, of course, in which the 
Judgment is always in progress. In 
Matthew xxv. 31, etc., the Son of Man is 
represented as sitting on the throne of 
His Glory, while before Him all nations 
are gathered, and judged according to 
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their temper and spirit, their attitude 
towards their poor, their oppressed, their 
imprisoned captives, those who could not 
help themselves. This, of course, is 
always in process. Dynasty after dy- 
nasty, race after race, empire after empire, 
have risen from obscurity, shown them- 
selves capable of government, have exer- 
cised imperial authority for a given term 
of centuries, and then, as they have been 
eaten through with luxury, rapacity, and 
cruelty, they have been condemned to the 
everlasting fire, which is always burning 
in the universe, for the destruction of 
institutions which have ceased to fulfil 
a useful purpose in the world. 

It is equally certain that the judgment 
is constantly being exercised with reference 
to individual lives. Men speak of it as 
Nemesis. The old Mosaic saying is 
much more often applied to modern life 
than we sometimes think—“ Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, strife for strife.’ If a woman 
takes away a man’s affection from his 
wife, it is more than likely that she, too, 
will be tormented by jealousy in her own 
married life. If Jacob deceives his old 
father, he will be deceived by his own 
sons. As Adoni-bezek treated three score 
and ten kings so will he be treated in his 
day of retribution. Sir Roger destroys 
the Bell of the Inchcape Rock, and on 
that rock his own ship goes to pieces. 

‘There is more of this Retribution being 
administered in the world of to-day than 
we suppose. The mills of God may grind 
slowly, but grind they do, and that to 
powder. 


June 25th, 1st Sunday after Trinity. 


“From THENCE HE SHALL COME AGAIN 
TO JUDGE.” 

It is important to distinguish between 
“ the judgment-seat of Christ’ and “ the 
Great White Throne.” They are essen- 
tially different. 

It seems as though some Christians 
supposed that the question of their final 
acceptance with God could not be ascer- 
tained until the verdict of the end of the 
world. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Apart from _ scores of 
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arguments against such an hypothesis, the 
words of Christ are conclusive, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, he that heareth 
My word, and believeth Him that sent me, 
hath Eternal life, and cometh not unto 
judgment” (John v. 24, R.V.). Of course 
not, because the sins of such have been 
confessed, judged, and forgiven. 

Directly the soul identifies itself with 
Christ, it is reckoned as having passed 
through His Cross, Grave, and Resurrec- 
tion, and it would be inconceivable that 
it should be treated as though its position 
were in suspense. It is accepted in the 
Beloved, adopted into the Family of God, 
its sins and iniquities are as though they 
had never been committed, it is called 
into fellowship with the Son of God, to 
assist in His Divine Work of putting 
down all rebellious rule, authority, and 
power. The Apostle even informs us that 
we shall act as Christ’s co-assessors, and 
shall judge angels (1 Cor. vi. 3). 

It is likely enough also that the Divine 
verdict and sentence on other lives than 
those of His children will be issued long 
before the final awards of the Great Last 
Day. Each soul will know long before 
that time, and perhaps on awakening in 
Eternity, what the unimpeachable award 
has been. 

Though, therefore, Christian believers 
need not await the Great White Throne 
with any amount of alarm, there is for 
each of them a judgment-seat, “ the 
judgment-seat of Christ,” before which 
they must all stand to be judged. The 
Apostle knew that even he could not 
claim exemption from that enquiry to be 
held by his Lord. ‘‘ We must ail,” he 
says, “be made manifest before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that each may 
receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad . . . therefore we make 
it our aim that we may be accepted of 
Him” (2 Cor. v. 9, 10). 


This clear statement is, of course, in 
harmony with the Master’s own words. 
The Lord comes to reckon with His ser- 
vants, and to apportion them rewards, 
according to their employment of the 
talents He had entrusted to them. In 
the evening hour the Master of the vine- 
yard comes to pay the husbandmen. It 
is not now a question of salvation or 
destruction, but of the adjustment of 
reward ; and the reward is adjusted on 
the principle of Faithfulness to Trust. 
Where the two talents have been faith- 
fully turned i: to four, there is the same 
generous meea of approbation, ‘“ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” as in the 
case of those who have turned five into 
ten. 

It seems as though these considerations 
do not enter into the hearts of the majority 
of God’s people. A professedly Christian 
man says: “Is it likely that God 
will send me to hell because I like a little 
gay society, or enjoy a quiet game of 
Bridge, or allow myself occasionally to 
visit music-halls and theatres?” Cer- 
tainly God is not likely to send people to 
hell for such things. But this is the more 
important question, “What is your 
Master Christ, who redeeme : you at such 
cost, going to say about a frivolous, vain, 
and empty life, which was destitute of 
noble purpose and strenuous endeavour, 
and felt it irksome to be always ‘on 
duty ?’” 

What we should fear most—the Apostle 
Paul called it “‘ the terror of the Lord ”’— 
is lest at the end of a so-called Christian 
life, He should shut the door in our face,— 
the door, not of Heaven, but of entrance 
into those higher festivities and sacred 
employments which await us yonder. 
There is a suggestion of this in Luke xii. 46, 
in which the Master allots a portion with 
the unbelievers to the servant whom He 
had honoured with great opportunities, 
of which he had proved himself unworthy. 

F. B. MEYER. 
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Recollections of a Literary Life 


IV 


our little town and delivered one of 

his lectures on the Georges. I believe 

he did so on the invitation of two 
gentlemen, personal friends of mine, men 
of intellectual tastes and ardent admirers 
of “ Vanity Fair.” Alas! for the credit 
of my town there was but a middling 
attendance at the lecture. The reason for 
this lack of appreciation strikes me now 
as comical in the extreme. The success 
of the lectures—mostly of rather a high 
order, occasionally delivered to the towns- 
people—depended a good deal on the 
patronage of the county gentry in the 
neighbourhood, who, when a lecturer of 
any notability was to be heard, were 
accustomed to be present in considerable 
numbers. When Thackeray lectured 
these magnates were conspicuous by their 
absence, their example being followed by 
those natives of the town who took their 
cue from the county. A rumour had gone 
abroad that the lectures on the Georges— 
not yet published in book form—were an 
audacious attack on the Queen’s ancestors, 
and were therefore an insult to Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family—hence the 
withdrawal of the countenance of town 
and neighbourhood. It has been said 
that, not unnaturally, the Queen herself 
was offended by the plain-speaking and 
the humour with which the great humor- 
ist of his day treated her remoter kindred. 
Be that as it may, the idea of a little 
country town taking up the cudgels in 
defence of the House of Hanover, and 
boycotting Thackeray and his lecture, if 
not for lése majesté, for Radicalism or 
Socialism of the most advanced kind, is an 
absurd element to recall. 

I was greatly struck and pleased with 
Thackeray and his lecture, which was on 
George III., and certainly while it gave 
droll examples of the homeliness of Farmer 
George and the exceeding simplicity and 
domesticity of his and Queen Charlotte’s 
early Court, with its thrifty tea-parties 
and country dances ended at ten o'clock, 


l" the later fifties Thackeray came to 


there was ample acknowledgment of the 
manly and womanly virtues of the King 
and Queen, while the trials of their later 
years, and the tragedy in which the King’s 
life ended, were handled with reverent and 
tender pathos. Thackeray must then 
have been between fifty and sixty, looking 
old for his years, inclined to portliness and 
grey-haired. He was the very picture of 
an elderly gentleman, dignified in his 
perfect simplicity. I preferred his reading 
to that of Dickens. Of course whatever 
Dickens read was an example of highly 
dramatic fiction while Thackeray gave a 
quietly impressive analysis of a page of his- 
tory. But the fact remains that Dickens 
acted while Thackeray read, and my 
impression is that, if the places of the two’ 
men had been reversed, Thackeray would 
still have read, with however much feeling 
and intelligence, the account of the storm 
in which Steerforth perished. Among the 
passages of Thackeray’s lecture which 
linger in my memory because of the ex- 
pression with which the lecturer delivered 
them, was George Selwyn’s description of 
the two little motherless daughters of 
Lady Coventry (one of the beautiful 
Miss Gunnings), with the lecturer’s com- 
ment, “ they both married and both were 
divorced. Alas! for the hatreds and still 
more alas! for the loves of those days”’ ; 
Thackeray’s quotation of some simple 
pathetic verses said to have been written 
during her illness by Princess Amelia, 
who died in the flower of her youth; and 
the final picture of the good old King, 
blind and mad, in his palace of Windsor 
playing Handel and in a brief moment of 
consciousness, realising his condition. 
Thackeray was to have stayed for the 
night at the house of one of my friends, 
who kindly proposed to give me the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the great humorist in 
private life. But a case of fever occurred 
in the family and the guest had to go to 
the hotel, where my two friends spent the 
evening with him, and never forgot the 
privilege to the end of their days, recalling 
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vividly what struck them in his “ con- 
versation.” 

On his way from the railway station, 
Thackeray must have passed a small ale- 
house much frequented by yokels on Fair 
days—called ‘‘ the Waterloo Tavern.” Its 
painted signboard represented a soldier in 
full Highland costume waving what might 
be supposed to be a claymore. This sign 
tickled the visitor’s fancy ; he viewed it as 
evidence of the artist’s conviction—doubt- 
less shared by the whole town, possibly 
by the whole Scotch nation—that to the 
prowess of this Highlander the great 
victory was due. Thackeray adopted the 
suggestion and reproduced it in one of the 
smaller illustrations of his work in the 
** Cornhill Magazine.” 

About this time the Indian Mutiny 
threw a gloom over Britain which was felt 
in its furthest corners. My town, which 
had given a succession of soldiers to the 
East India Company’s service, did not 
escape. A school-fellow of my brother’s, 
who had spent many a holiday in my 
father’s house, fell in the trenches at Cawn- 
pore. His wife, the daughter of a minister 
in the town, and their five children, were 
among Nana Sahib’s victims who were 
thrown into the well of horror. Another 
townsman, whose lot was happier, proved 
a disting: ished defender of one of the gates 
of Lucknow. He and his wife survived to 
share in Havelock’s relief of the besieged. 

A great star rose in the literary firma- 
ment when George Eliot’s “Scenes of 
Clerical Life’ appeared in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine.’’ Ican remember the sensation 
they created, the wonder and delight with 
which they were read. It was presently 
exceeded by the great furore excited by 
Adam Bede, quoted within a week, the 
quotation recognised and hailed with 
general applause, in the House of Com- 
mons. 

In 1860, in the same week, the ‘‘ Cornhill 
Magazine” and ‘Good Words” were 
published. To “Good Words” I was 
asked to contribute by its editor, Dr. 
Norman McLeod, and for it I wrote the 
first story, to be followed by various long 
and short stories. To the “Cornhill” I 
gained an entrance by a young author’s 
audacity, and, by what was three-fourths 


a merry jest, to entertain and edify an 
invalid sister who took a lively interest in 
my work. She was accustomed to sit by 
me and help me, in what has always been 
to me the, more or less, irksome and worry- 
ing task of correcting proof-sheets, my own 
work rarely affording me satisfaction. In 
those primitive days the magazines—large 
or small, of any repute, were limited to 
“* Blackwood’s”’ and “ Fraser’s” which had 
taken the place of “ Tait’s,” the Dublin 
University Magazine. ‘ Macmillan’s” 
started the previous year, and an old 
friend, ‘‘ Chambers’ Journal.” I need not 
say that no English newspapers had then 
followed the French fashion of offering 
fiction in their pages. A new magazine, 
with Thackeray as its editor, was arousing 
great interest and the highest expecta- 
tions. I proposed to my comrade that I 
should offer a short story to the editor, 
preceding it by a note in which I consider- 
ately stated that if he did not care to have 
the story he need not take the trouble to 
reply tome. Considerably to my surprise 
I did get an answer, authorising me to 
send the stdéry, which was accepted. But 
any pride and joy which I might have felt 
was sadly qualified, for in the short inter- 
val before the news came my dear confi- 
dante was laid in her grave. These sixties 
were hard years for me and my family. 
Death had spared us since we lost my 
father in 1852, but from 1861 to 1870 
“the shadow feared of man” seemed 
constantly to hover on our doorstep, 
taking in turn this invalid sister, my only 
brother, the sister nearest to me in age, 
closely associated with me in every inci- 
dent of my youth, never indeed separated 
from me, and my mother. 

To the “Cornhill” I contributed 
occasional short stories, and one long story, 
for the successive editors, whose names I 
hope I may be forgiven for a little pride 
in mentioning: Thackeray, Sir Leslie 
Stephen—reckoned the best editor of his 
generation—James Payne, together with 
three other editors in the same rank—John 
Parker and Froude of “ Fraser’s,”’ and 
Norman McLeod, of “ Good Words.” My 
introduction to, and my cordial and 
friendly relations with Messrs. Strahan and 
Isbister—then the young publishers of 
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““Good Words,” and still resident in 
Edinburgh, proved a great boon to 
me. They were ready to help me in every 
way, and through them I had access to 
places and people of much interest and 
permanent value to me. 

Among my fellow contributors to ‘‘ Good 
Words ”’ were two ministers in the Church 
of Scotland, settled in the quaintly beauti- 
ful University town of St. Andrews, near 
enough to me for me to come pretty often 
in contact with them, Apart from their 
standing in the 
Church, they had an 
acknowledged place 
in literature, and were 
alike esteemed for 
their reverent broad- 
mindedness and their 
genuine _ kindliness. 
The one was the Rev. 
John Tulloch, a 
big handsome man 
with auburn hair 
and sanguine com- 
plexion, who was 
Principal of St. 
Mary’s. The other 
was the Rev. Andrew 
Boyd, who held one 
of the St. Andrew’s 
churches and was bet- 
ter known to the 
world as A. K. H. B. 
Dr. Tulloch was 
rather accomplished 
than learned—which 
does not mean that he 
was not an original 
thinker and a diligent 
student—widely read, and with taste and 
discrimination. It simply means that his 
acquisition »f profound, accurate scholar- 
ship had been hindered by: his father’s 
death, and the necessity for the son’s 
providing a home for his mother and 
sister. Thoroughly unassuming, even as 
he was a man honoured and beloved, he 
was painfully sensitive to any weak point 
in his scholarship. An enemy knew this 
and tortured him at least on one occasion, 
by maliciously dwelling on some slight 
slip in an address, and by calling public 
attention to it in the newspapers. Though 
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presenting the appearance of a robust man, 
Tulloch was liable to severe nervous iliness 
at one time rendered particularly acute, 
by this cruel and mean use of scholarship 
on the part of his persecutor, a man whose 
unworthiness was in broad contrast to his 
victim’s merit. Tulloch’s fine sermons 
and lectures were highly prized, and I 
believe he exercised a strong and lasting 
influence over the students of his univer- 
sity. He was warmly interested in litera- 
ture in all its branches and had a catholic 
appreciation of ex- 
cellence wherever he 
found it. I remem- 
ber hearing him in a 
lecture on the Middle 
Ages heartily recom- 
mend Charles Reade’s 
“Cloister and the 
Hearth” as one of the 
best pictures of the 
times. In a sermon 
delivered on another 
occasion, the pathos 
of a petition in his 
prayer, which became 
only too applicable 
in his own case, that 
God Almighty may be 
our helper and de- 
fender ‘“‘ when we 
stumble on the dark 
mountains,” lingers 
in the memory in con- 
nection with him. 
*|Tulloch’s judgment 
frank and 
honest, § unbiassed 
by the clamour of 
popular opinion; I think also well- 
founded. I was comforted in my dis- 
appointment in “ Felix Holt,” when 
George Eliot was in the zenith of her fame, 
by his agreeing with me that it showed 
marked falling off from her earlier work, 
(fatalism was fast gaining on her), and by 
his differing materially from the critics in 
his estimate of George Lewis’s “ Life of 
Goethe,” through which I was labouring, 
as, in spite of extreme elaboration, it was 
not a first rate example of biography. 
Dr. Tulloch told me a characteristic 
story of Mrs. Norton, one of the beautiful 
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brilliant, reckless Sheridans whom George 
Meredith made use of as his heroine in 
“Diana of the Crossways.” I never 
made her acquaintance, but I used to 
hear a good deal about her from one of my 
friends. He was factor to the Earl of 
Leven and Melville, one of whose daughters 
married the historian of Charles V., the 
art-loving Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
of Keir and Pollock, who, among his 
other multifarious possessions, had a room 
papered with proverbs, and was in the 
habit of using a different salt cellar—as 
he had accumulated three hundred and 
sixty-five—for every day in the year. At 
Keir my friend met Mrs. Norion, whose 
wit and unconventionality suivived her 
beauty. A cruelly injured woman in the 
days of her youth, her injuries seem to 
have taken possession of her mind and 
signally warped it. It was in connection 
with her instinct of retaliation that 
Dr. Tulloch recounted the curious business 
affair, which was the literary topic of the 
day. Mrs. Norton had written a novel 


entitled ‘Old Sir Douglas,’ which was 
running through “‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.”’ 
The publishers had bought and paid for it 
(I believe, two thousand pounds) without 


seeing the manuscript. Before it was 
finished, they found to their consternation, 
when the MS. arrived for the next month’s 
magazine, that it contained a bitter attack 
on the Queen and her Court, since though 
Mrs. Norton was a personal friend of the 
good Louise, Queen of the Belgians, and was 
freely admitted to her Court, difficulties 
had arisen with regard to her reception 
at the English Court. The publishers 
remonstrated and represented the im- 
possibility of inserting such a contribution 
into their magazine. Mrs. Norton, re- 
taining the price, haughtily refused to alter 
her MS., and for a month the magazine 
appeared minus its serial. Eventually 
Mrs. Norton was induced to withdraw the 
offending chapter, and peace was restored. 

In advancing years, Mrs. Norton was 
poor for her station and in failing health, 
but Sir William Stirling Maxwell, some 
time after the death of his first wife, came 
chivalrously to the rescue of the forlorn 
figure of his old friend. The couple were 
married when she was too infirm to rise 
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from her chair, her grand-daughter acting 
as her bridesmaid. But poor Mrs. Norton 
was destined not to reign in beautiful, 
stately Keir. She never left her house 
after her marriage till, in the course of a 
few weeks, her coffin was taken to Keir 
to rest in the family vault. 

Mrs. Norton’s son, who succeeded to his 
uncle’s peerage, vindicated the eccentric 
tendencies of his race by marrying a 
fisher-girl of Capri, and she, after spending 
a number of years as an English peeress, 
returned to her native island on his death, 
and resumed the life of her fisher-kindred. 

Dr. Boyd was tall, thin, dark haired, and 
bald, when I knew him, and with rather 
fine aquiline features. He was most 
punctilious in the neatness and correctness 
of his clerical costume, and indeed was 
a master of etiquette, and reputed an 
almost ludicrously strict maintainer of 
it. He was a man whom all disorder, 
licence, carelessness and rudeness must 
have sorely fretted, yet withal he was 
steadfast in the performance of his duties in 
circumstances which must often have been 
distasteful, and loyal and generous when 
he could render service. I remember him 
sending me messages, and coming himself 
to warn me in a business matter, with 
which he had become acquainted, of 
whieh he thought I was ignorant, and 
from which he feared I should suffer. It 
is said he sacrificed a fortune by offending 
a relative who wished him to give up his 
studies for the Church of Scotland and to 
enter the Church of England, which he 
refused to do. Yet he had no serious 
objection to the Episcopalian Church—on 
the contrary, he was supposed to have 
a great leaning to it, many of its clergy 
being his close friends. Among them was 
Dean Stanley, who having no fear of a 
bishop before his eyes, did not hesitate to 
preach for Boyd in his church in St. 
Andrews. 

A. K. H. B.’s light and pleasant style, 
which was yet full of observation and by 
no means lacking in earnestness and 
reverence, won him many admirers. 
Possibly in his youth he had aimed at 
something still more striking, as in preach- 
ing his trial sermon before the Presbytery 
which granted him his licence, he startled 
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his judges by beginning: “So the hoary 
old sea is doomed,” his text having been 
“and there shall be no more sea.” After 
reading “‘ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” which was first published in 
“Fraser's Magazine,” Lord Campbell wrote 
inviting the Country Parson to pay him 
a visit at his lordship’s seat in Scotland, 
in order that he might show his visitor 
an ex-Lord Chancellor’s recreations. Boyd 
was specially popular in America, and 
from across the Atlantic, as at home, many 
were the sincere re- 
grets for the sad mis- 
adventure (taking 
poison in mistake for 
a sleeping draught), 
whichcost him hislife. 
About this time I 
had two great plea- 
sures which no doubt / 
made their mark on ! 
a literary life of so 
quiet a _ character. 
I heard Jenny Lind 
sing, and I saw Helen 
Faucit act on one 
of the comparatively 
few occasions when 
she played before an 
Edinburgh audience. 
Jenny Lind was 
then making her last 
great provincial tour, 
which was managed 
by her husband, 
with an additional 
attraction supplied 
to the company by 
the presence of the 
veteran singer, Sims Reeves. I crossed 
the Tay by moonlight in a steamboat hired 
for the occasion and filled with passengers 
in evening dress, a spectacle in itself 
curious and picturesque, all bent for the 
concert in Dundee. The Swedish N ight- 
ingale with her honest, good, matronly 
face, sang as I had never heard anybody 
sing, giving delightfully—as one of the 
encores, Burns’s “ John Anderson, my 
Joe.” Those who had heard her in her 
youth lamented the freshness which years 
had stolen from her wonderful voice, but 
to others less highly favoured ignorance 
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was bliss. An incident is recorded of 
Jenny Lind in this tour which, on its 
small scale, was in keeping with the 
princely generosity that in gratitude for 
England’s appreciation bestowed a wing 
on the Brompton Hospital. Sitting at 
a window of the hotel in Dunkeld, Jenny 
Lind saw a crowd of working people in 
the street below, and was told they were 
gatheyed there to see her, though they 
could not hope to hear her. Throwing up 
the window, she sang to them, without 
money, on the im- 
pulse of her womanly 
heart. 

Helen Faucit was 
in the part of Rosa- 
lind in “As You 
Like It,” in which 
she was unapproach- 
able. Her represen- 
tation has always 
seemed to me the 
most beautiful thing 
in art I ever beheld, 
far and away beyond 
any other acting 
either in her genera- 
tion or in _ that 
which has followed. 

In the early sixties 
I paid my first visit 
to London. A short 
sight - seeing _ visit 
during which I was 
taken by my friend, 
Isa Craig, to such a 
literary and artistic 


’ 


house in the West 
End, as is now common enough in less cul- 
tured and exclusive circles. The members 
were authors and artists, and they 
were under an obligation to contribute 
original articles—preferably poems, water- 
colour sketches, and drawings to the 
meetings of the club. I was not able to 
inspect the sketches and drawings, neither 
for that matter was I a fit critic But 
I heard two lyrics read, the one by the 
author, the other by a substitute, which 
were certainly of a somewhat high order 
of merit. The first was by my friend 
(and how simply and modestly, and 
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without a particle of self-consciousness, 
she read it !), the subject being ‘‘ Shadow.” 
The other was on “ Daffodils ’’ (it was in 
their season), read by proxy for the Hon. 
John Warren, afterwards Lord de Tabley, 
a man of much culture. He published 
more than one volume of poems which 
were admired and prized by the best 
critics and by his fellow poets; but I 
imagine the verses were too lofty and 
severe a standard, too academically per- 
fect not to have a chilling effect on 
Philistine readers. I met Mr. Warren 
years afterwards at a dinner where 
George McDonald and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
were present, and found him the same 
interested but rather silent, courteous, 
and shy man he had seemed before. 
I was taken to hear Frederick Denison 
Maurice preach, and had a vision of the 
worn face of the gifted, benevolent man, 
one of whose sorrowful self-reproaches 
was that he was almost destitute of the 
faculty of hoping. But it was only a 
vision. Unfortunately for me, I was so 
exhausted with sight-seeing that nature 
would be withstood no longer, and I was 
incapable of accomplishing the desire I 
had cherished—that of listening with 
intelligence to one of the most re- 
markable theologians and preachers of the 
day. 

After another “short visit to London 
I made a stay of a month’s duration in 
the house of my friend the publisher, at 
Blackheath, where literary company was 
often to be met. At Mr. Strahan’s I 
found installed before me Dr. Norman 
McLeod and Mr. Taylor, ultimately of 
the Grey Friars Church, Edinburgh. But 
at the time I refer to he had just been 
presented to the living of Crathie, and 
had come up to London in order to be 
presented to the Queen. Amongst his 
other excellent qualifications was a sin- 
gular combination of attainments, He 
spoke both Gaelic and German like a 
native, and could thus deal on the one 
hand with the German element at Court, 
and on the other approach in their native 
tongue the poorer Highlanders among 
his parishioners. 


The charm of Norman McLeod’s 


personality—which affected the mass of 
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those who came into contact with him, 
from the Queen on the throne to the 
humblest of her subjects, I believe can 
only be fully understood by those who 
experienced it. With a heart as big and 
tender as his frame was stalwart, and his 
senses open to every impression which the 
outer world could convey to him, he was 
the beau-ideal of manly strength and 
kindness, while ennobling all was his 
genuine spirituality. He was then writ- 
ing “ The Starling,” and would carry the 
proofs in his coat pocket. He would talk 
of the various characters with the utmost 
frankness and simplicity. I remember 
his saying of one of them—an idiot lad 
who is depicted with much skill and 
feeling, ‘I’m fond of Jock.” When 
McLeod retired to the smoking-room, 
where he was at his wittiest, telling his 
humorous stories with exquisite point, 
singing his own pathetic songs, he would 
beg admittance for the women of the party. 
They counted the smoky atmosphere 
a light infliction when it was relieved by 
their enjoyment of the company of one 
of the finest of conversationalists and most 
genial of good men. 

McLeod was often with Dean and Lady 
Augusta Stanley. A little incident in 
connection with Dean Stanley gave me 
pleasure at the time. I had happened to 
mention to Dr. McLeod that in a private 
house in Scotland I had come across a 
black-letter Bible which gave the “ Song 
of Solomon” as “the Ballants of King 
Solomon.”’ McLeod repeated this to the 
Dean, to his great satisfaction, as he had 
been severely blamed for calling the 
sacred book “the Ballad or Ballads of 
Solomon.” 

In later years I heard Dean Stanley 
deliver an address on St. George’s Day in 
a Kensington church. In addition to 
his notice of the very different so-called 
saints who figure as St. George, his 
address had much to do with Caxton, 
whose fourth centenary was about to be 
commemorated—the Dean officiating in 
Westminster Abbey, where I was again 
present. In the first address the eloquent 
Dean dwelt on an old Eastern saying to 
the effect that the birthdays of many 
great men would occur in the spring. 
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He pointed out the coincidence that in 
April were born Shakespeare, the inter- 
preter of human nature, human life, and 
human passions; Cervantes, the man of 
humour; Wordsworth, the poet of 
Nature; and the great printer whose 
invention was calculated to spread know- 
ledge far and wide. 

A comical anecdote was current 
regarding Stanley at this time. The 
disorders in St. George’s-in-the-East— 
Mr. Maconachie’s very High Church— 
were at their height, when Dean Stanley 
and another broad 
church clergyman were 
appointed to take 
part in the service on 
a particular Sunday, 
for the purpose of 
soothing, or at least 
distracting, the 
attention of the irate 
low Church parish- 
ioners. The Dean’s 
companion preached 
the sermon, to which 
the Dean listened 
with great interest. 
But, as it appeared, 
when he was particu- 
larly interested he had 
a bad habit of kicking 
off his shoes. In 
this instance the 
sermon came to an 
abrupt conclusion, 
when it was necessary 
for the Dean to take 
his place within the 
altar rails for the purpose of administer- 
ing Holy Communion. By a valiant 
effort he succeeded in replacing one shoe 
but was unable to get into the other. 
He was forced to advance on his stocking 
foot, with the horrified consciousness, that, 
if the irregularity were remarked, and he 
was not recognised, the report would be 
circulated that the ceiebrant was the very 
highest churchman of all, since he had 
taken his shoes from off his feet before 
approaching the altar. 

That first longer visit to London does 
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not seem so far away in an old woman’s 
memory. Yet much has changed since 
then, in literature, in the men and women 
who represent literature, even in social 
customs and standards. I should like 
to say a parting word with regard to 
my former literary contemporaries and 
comrades, nearly all of whom have passed 
away. 

Literary jealousies and feuds, with their 
mingled mean pettiness and rankling 
bitterness, have been chronicled and 
dwelt upon—not without guSto, as the 
inevitable seamy side 
of {literary life, the 
ugly counter-balanc- 
ing shadow to. its 
brilliance and _ geni- 
ality. Without doubt 
such evils have existed 
in the past, as if 
in inverse ratio to 
the writers’ greatness. 
It does not seem to 
have been taken into 
sufficient considera~ 
tion that there have 


great, nay greater, 


and Sir Walter Scott, 
sweet - blooded men 
of whom all the 


which survive -bear 
witness to their unfail- 
ing generosity and 
kindliness. From 
a woman’s quite mediocre standpoint, I 
wish to mention that all my limited 
experiences tended to show the honourable 
esprit-de-corps, the friendly sympathy in 
a profession the members of which have 
been freely accused of fastidious irrita- 
bility and acrimonious hostility. Coming 
as an absolute stranger into the literary 
world of London and apt to strike it as 
a “country cousin,” homely and rustic, 
I received on every hand cordial: and 
gracious recognition which never faltered. 
SARAH TYTLER. 


been other writers as 


notably Shakespeare 
(“Gentle Willie’’) 


traditions and proofs: 


















Sel F Heddle 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS 
CHAPTERS. 


Joy Desborough, a wealthy 
American girl, ts told by her 
lawyer that it was the wish of her i 
father, now dead, that the year preceding her coming-of-age 
should be spent with the Marchesa di Viletta. The Marchesa, 
who has been married twice, but retains the name of her first 


| 


— 


husband, lives at a castle in the West of Scotland. Joy crosses i 

the Atlantic and proceeds to Scotland. Arriving at the castle Ht 

she ts welcomed Ly the Marchesa, who resides with her stepson, | 
Colin Fortescue, and her son and daughter. That night Joy is awakened \ 
by hearing the boom of the loch bell. Twice the bell rings, and Joy, remember- rs 
ing the inscription on it “ to summon a boat in sorrow, ring twice,” goes iY 
to the window and sees Colin rowing across the loch. He brings back with NY 


castle. Joy wonders who he is that has come “in sorrow.” Days pass 
without her seeing or hearing anything of the stranger. Then, by chance, she 
discovers him hidden in the turret. The Marchesa, who is with him, 
makes Joy promise never to divulge what she has seen. Joy becomes 
Vy aware that Phyllis and Norman, daughter and son of the Marchesa, 
oe suspect a mystery, and some months later she sees Norman climbing up the H 


him a strange-looking man, who lifts his hat, as tf mchiryly, towards the ANY 
\\ 
| 


7) turret. He peers in and then falls to the ground. Joy raises an alarm and 
ff Norman is carried unconscious into the castle. | 
| CHAPTER XIII Ni} 
IN THE THIEVES’ GLEN Als 

OLIN went in the boat for Dr. McBean, and the 

Marchesa was installed by Norman’s bed. For a day 


or two he was very ill, and then he seemed to recover 
| with marvellous rapidity. Very soon he was in the 
| billiard room, lying on the sofa, and I think finding it rather 
pleasant to be waited on and considered. The first after- 
| noon that he was down, he told me his eyes were still weak, | 
and asked if I would read to him one of Kipling’s stories. 

But I found he did not seem to listen, and after a little he put 
out his hand, and took away the book. | 
i] 








than fiction. I want to know if you—if you cared when I was 


all, I always think one’s own concerns are much more interesting 
ill ?” 





“T can’t listen, Joy; my head is too dizzy still. And after 
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I thought the best way to take this 
tender inquiry was to laugh. 

“Of course I cared, Norman!”’ I said. 
“You know I saw you fall, and went and 
told Colin.” 

‘* Yes, he told me.” He stared at me 
gloomily for a few moments, and then looked 
away. “‘ What did you think about it, 
Joy?” 

The question was a little odd. 

“T thought something had startled 
you,” I said. 

He put up his hand and passed it 
through his fair hair. A curious gesture ; 
an uneasy, undecided expression in his 
face, it seemed to me one blent with fear. 

“‘I—got a terrible fright,” he said, in 
an unsteady way. “I thought I saw a 
ghost—if it was a ghost. Colin says 
people’s imagination plays odd tricks, and 
I suppose he is right I—need not talk 
about it. You won't tell anyone I was 
such a fool, will you ?” 

“‘T shall not speak of it at all,” I said. 

“T would not tell Lady Martindale for 
anything,’ he resumed in an odd, groping 
voice, as if half to himself. ‘‘ She’d ask 
a hundred questions, and shriek it all out 
in that shrill voice of hers, after dinner. . . 
I hate a loud voice ina woman! Your’s, 
little Joy,—your’s is gentle and soft; I 
. used to think of it when I was ill, and how 
you said Fatima brought misery upon 
herself by going into the Blue Beard room. 
Misery and tragedy!” 

Then he broke off again, and suddenly 
asked me to go on reading. But I could 
see him staring into the fire, a new expres- 
sion in his face—a strange, irresolute, half- 
fearful look, that was something quite new 
in my experience of Norman, who had 
hitherto always been so sure of himself 
and of others at every stage. 

When he was better, and able to go 
about as usual, I fancied the relation 
between the brothers was somehow 
altered. Norman avoided Colin; he 
rarely now animadverted on anything he 
did. Colin spoke to his brother with a 
new look, it seemed to me of pity. I was 


thinking of all this one day when I set 
off from the House Without Joy, with my 
little camera, to take some photographs in 
the Thieves’ Glen. 


The glen was a deep 
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gash between two hills, where long ago the 
raiders of the Macdonalds had hidden the 
cattle “lifted” from the neighbouring 
clans, and at the end of the glen was a hill 
called ‘‘ The Black Scaur,” from which the 
view was said to be superb. It had 
snowed all the day before, and the beauty 
of the scene was indescribable. I had 
always wanted t» photograph the Ben in 
snow, and from a distance ; now was my 
time, for the sunshine was glorious. 

Norman had gone over to Lady Martin- 
dale’s; his first visit since his illness. 
Colin, I thought, was in Tyndrum. When 
I took my cloak and camera, I could not 
see anyone, but I looked in at the kitchen 
window to tell Mari I was going to take 
some pictures. The Marchesa was lying 
down. It was quite a long time since I 
had enjoyed the luxury of a walk by 
myself, and now that Norman was able 
to go about, he would join me, I knew, 
henceforth. Colin never offered to come - 
with me at all now. The old days when 
he had taught me to row and fish seemed 
gone forever. The little rift had widened ; 
gradually all the music of our friendship 
seemed mute. And the nights when I 
fell asleep thinking of him, and woke up 
smiling, were gone too, I knew not why. 

I walked on, thinking deeply, now and 
then pausing to take a picture 

“Tf I only knew what it was that had 
parted us!” I was thinking. 

That was always the “ owercome o’ my 
sang”’ ;—if I only knew! 

Was it my money ? Was it that Colin 
fancied——_ I broke off then resolutely, 
and began to climb the Scaur. I could 
see nearly at the top, a deep knife-like cut, 
like the opening called “ Ossian’s Cave ”’ 
in the hill called ‘“ Charity” in sad 
Glencoe ; and then I remembered that 
Mari had once told me that there was a 
cave in the Scaur very like that one, and 
that the poor “ Innocent ” called Lauchlan 
Og sometimes passed weeks there, only 
descending now and then for food, which 
the people put out for him in the tiny 
village, or in the scattered crofts below. 
I thought I should like to see the cave, and 
enter it. There I could take a splendid 
view of the Ben. Norman, and even 
Colin, would praise my climbing powers ; 
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the Scaur was a little difficult now, where 
the snow was melting in parts, and the 
tugged gray rocks showed through it with 
patches of brown and dead heather. I 
<limbed on and on, finding the ascent 
longer and more difficult than I thought. 
I was very glad of my sturdy stick, and 
my thick village shoes. Yet my heart felt 
sore and chafed. If I could only have 
crossed the gulf between Colin and myself 
—asked him openly how I had offended him. 

“ For I was true to my promise, Colin,”’ 
I said to myself, finding a strange, sad 
pleasure in saying here, the words I could 
never say to him. “ And, oh, Colin! I 
would have loved you!” 

The words had sprung to my lips almost 
before I knew. I paused, struck dumb 
‘with the joy of them, yet the fear and the 
pain. I looked about me as if fearing any 
listener, but only the great silence of the 
hills answered me, and I smiled at my own 
fear. Nothing but the rocks, and the 
snow, and the heather, and the song of the 
wintry burn below; perhaps, sometime, the 
the great golden eagle, or a stray deer ; 
and yonder, beyond the dazzling shimmer 
ef the loch’s slate breast, the great white 
form of the Ben, majestic and sublime. 

I sat down for a little to rest, and ate a 
piece of oat-cake I had put in my pocket ; 
then I began to climb again, for the short 
winter day would not, I knew, last long. 
I began to doubt my own wisdom as I did 
so, and thought I had better make the 
little peak just before me my destination, 
and give up the idea of the cave. When I 
got there, I advanced to the edge of the 
rock to look down the glen. 

I suppose I went too near, or perhaps 
my foot slipped. Afterwards I could 
mever remember, for it grew dream-like, 
but I felt myself slip, and I made a 
desperate clutch at the stone, and the 
ground, and even the snow. And then I 
knew no more, but that the sky seemed to 
lower suddenly down upon me, and that 
there was acrash. Then a great dark sea 
that engulfed my soul, and I said to 
myself as I slipped into it, that this was 
death, and that dying was not hard, but 
that I was sorry that Colin would never 


mow.tell me what I had done to vex him. 
ca 7 > 


When I opened my eyes it seemed to me 
to have grown dark suddenly, and 1 tricd 
to sit up, and found I could not move one 
leg; to do so made me scream. I had 
broken it! I lay still then, and realized 
all this, also that it was fast growing dark, 
and now that the sun was gone, I shivered. 
A great rush of fear came over me suddenly 
—a frantic, helpless feeling. No one knew 
I was coming here, no one would find me! 
I should die! Alone here—not slipping 
out on a dark, noiseless sea, but seeing it 
come near and nearer, a grim spectre with 
a hand like the skeleton-like tree yonder. 
Oh, I was frightened! I cried aloud then, 
for I remembered what Mari had said 
about Lauchlan Og. Even he would have 


. been succour and hope, but nothing 


answered me, and then, to my horror { 
felt a cold, filmy touch on my face—t:.> 
first of a new fall of snow. I moaned as I 
felt it; I put up my hand and brushed it 
away. I tried to think of the House With- 
out Joy, of the cosy peat-fire in my room, 
of the dress I had meant to wear, of the 
hundred dear familiar trifles of our com- 
mon life which keep us warm, and safe, 
and sane. I, who was looking down into 
the nightmare terrors of the abyss of 
death, and feeling it chill my very heart- 
blood. Oh! I had thought of death as 
very far away—something sure to come, 
but in warm rooms, with loving faces near 
—and very far off still—beyond the dim 
hills of time. Death is very far off, when 
we are young, and of far-off things we are 
unafraid! I lay shivering in every limb, 
and it grew quite dark, and I could dimly 
see the Ben, a great white shadow, and I 
grew cold and colder. Thought began to 


grow a little confused, as the hours passed, . 


but always that Terror was there, coming 
close and closer, and I tried to drive him 
off with weak, impotent hands. “Cc 1! 
Colin !’’ I would sob sometimes, ‘“‘] .m 
dying here alone! Save me! Qh, save 
me! You, who are kind to every one— 
save me!” Once I tried to crawl, but I 
gave up the attempt, it turned me so cold 
and sick. And then I tried to pray, and 
the strangest peace possessed me. The 
snow had ceased, and by-and-bye the stars 
peeped out. A strange lethargy came to 
me, and I told myself it was sleep and 
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I walked on, now and then pausing to take a picture 


death. Fear vanished. After all, we had 
to die some time—a little sooner, a little 
later—what did it matter? And Colin 
did not love me—all my life I should have 
to live alone. Life was full of unknown 
dangers ; in the Beyond there would be 
the father and mother I had never known ; 
there would be peace. So I drifted out 
and out, and seemed to be rocked in a kind 
of cradle, and I was thinking that it really 
was not hard to die, when J felt suddenly 


something warm on my face, and I roused 
as if from sleep. 

“Cruachan!” I said sleepily. “‘ You 
must not lick my face—for, though I am 
very fond of you, Cruachan, I want to 
sleep!” 

But Cruachan went on licking my face 
and hands, and barking; and then I 
heard a great cry, and someone was kneel- 
ing beside me in the snow, and lifting me 
up, and my head fell back on Colin’s 
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breast, and I could see his eyes, and I 
knew that I was saved! The rapture and 
the relief! Oh, the rapture and the joy! 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE “ PRINCE OF SKULKERS ”’ 


I THINK my head rested there for a little 
in a great and blessed relief, too deep for 
words ; in a strange, delicious peace, and 
then I roused myself, and tried to smile. 
He was pouring out something into the 
silver top of a flask, his arm round me still, 
as if he could not let me go. 

“Drink this,” he said. ‘‘ Thank Ged, 
I am in time!” 

I drank the spirit, and felt it rush 
through my whole chilled body. I could 
smile into lus pale face. He was chafing 


my hands. 
“‘ Colin—I—I wondered if you would 
come! You—you always come _ to 


people’s help——” 

“It was by the merest chance—by the 
blessing of God! I got home, to find you 
absent, and Mari uneasy; my mother 
anxious. No one knew where you had 
gone. Then Mari remembered you had 
your camera, and Pharlane said he had 
heard you say you wanted to photograph 
the Thieves’ Glen. I called Cruachan and 
followed at once. But the dark came 
and I grew horribly anxious. And then— 
Cruachan found you.” 

“Dear Cruachan,” I said, looking at 
the brown head, and then I looked up at 
Colin. 

“How am I to get back, Colin? I 
think my leg is broken!” 

He bent over me and felt—his dark head 
near mine. He was pale still, and I could 
hear him breathing strangely, only I was 
blissfully calm. For I had seen his eyes 
when he foind me first, and I knew 
““ something letter than any one knows.” 

“Yes, it is broken,” he said, ‘‘ and even 
if I carried you all the way, the motion, 
in that position, would be horrible. I 
must fetch a stretcher. But to leave you 
here—even with Cruachan—exposed ! 
And I think it is coming on to snow 
again——”’ 

He looked up anxiously, and then a 
strange thing happened, for we heard a 
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low, peculiar cry coming from just above 
us. Colin’s face changed as he suddenly 
laid me down on the ground, first putting 
his coat under my head. 

“Joy! Ihave just thought of the cave 
on the hill—Lauchlan Og’s cave! I will 
go up and see, and then carry you there. 
We could light a fire, and then I will fetch 
a stretcher.” 

“And Lauchlan Og—would he let me 
stay ?” 

“ He is like a child,” Colin said quietly. 
“He would not do anything but look at 
you. He knows me. He is calling to 
some one—I think I shall go and see 
first——’”’ And then he rose, and a new 
touch of uneasiness entered: his voice. 
“You are not afraid here now, Joy ? 
With Cruachan ? Stay here, Cruachan ! 
I shall return almost immediately.” 

“T am not afraid now,” I said, ‘‘ and 
my leg only hurts when [ try to move 
ial 


He looked down at me for a moment, 
and then strode away. It seemed to me 
a long time, however, till he came back, 
and I was very cold, but when he came 
and knelt down, his eyes made me happy 
again, though they were grave and sad. 
The old, trustful look was there. 

“ Joy,” he said, “‘ it seems a kind of fate 
that we have always to ask your patience 
and your secrecy. Lauchlan Og is in the 
cave, and someone else—and they have a 
fire. I think I will leave you there. But 
I am going to ask you to keep, as your 
secret, the story of your meeting that other 
person again—from the Marchesa, for it 
would only worry her—and from Norman, 
and from all the world! Will you ?” 

“You know I will!” 

“Yes; I know you will!” 

He raised me in his arms, then, with a 
wonderful gentleness, and I put one arm 
round his neck. Such strong arms! And 
oh! how gentle! I think we looked into 
each other’s eyes for a moment, and I felt 
him shiver. He stood quite still, and then 
his glance fell, and he gave a kind of groan. 

“Oh, Joy!” he said, as if through his 
teeth. “Oh, little Joy!” 


But he said no more, only began to climb 
the hill, and I would not let him see how 
every step hurt me, and how I would fain 
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Cruachan went on licking my face and barking 


have moaned aloud. But I think he saw, 
and when we reached the opening of the 
cave, he leant upon the rock, and I took 
the flask from his breast-pocket, by his 


command, and poured out a little more 
XXXIV—39 


spirit, and moistened my lips, and feit the 
faintness pass off. 

Then I heard a strange, mocking voice 
from the inside of the cave, and looking up, 
could dimly perceive by the light of two 
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candles stuck jn bottles on a shelf of rock, 
the same pale face and cold, light eyes I 
had seen in the turret room. 

“Come in!” he said. ‘‘ Come. in! 
Bring the young lady in, Colin, and intro- 
duce her to the cave and the cave’s occu- 
pants. Lauchlan Og, young lady, of 
Nowhere in Particular, and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Skulkers—equally of Nowhere 
in Particular; at your service !"- It is as 
welj to give you an incognito, and that 





wili do as well as another. Let me 
introduce myself as the ‘ Prince. of 
Skulkers.’ ”’ 

He gave me a deep bow. At first I 


wondered if he could be mad, but there 
was no madness that I could see, in the 
strange mocking eyes. And then he 
moved a little, and showed a heap of dried 
bracken, rust-coloured and soft, om which 
was laid an old tartan plaid. 

“We make you welcome to our abode 
and to our fire,” he said. ‘‘ A comrade in 
misfortune—brief, I hope. And now, put 
on the kettle, Lauchlan, and let us have 
something hot. The young lady, I-am 
sure, is ready for it!” 

Lauchlan Og was a strange tatterdema- 
lion of a man who was crouching on the 
rock at the entrance to the cave, and I 
think I at first mistook him for part of the 
grey shelf of rock. His hair was long and 
elfin-like, his wild, uncanny eyes roamed 
all over, and when he spoke, it was in 
Gaelic, in strange gusts of talk, clasping 
his hands and gesticulating. 

“ He is all right, he will not harm you !”’ 
the stranger resumed then. “Once we 
persuaded him you were in distress, and 
would not be the means of imprisoning 
him in a house, he was quite amenable. A 
little wrong in the upper storey—decaying 
at the top, as poor Swift expressed it, but 
quite harmless! She is quite safe now, 
Colin, if you will go and get this 
stretcher you spoke of—unless you care 
to wait and try our soup ? I am quite a 
chef—and the hare Lauchlan caught is off 
your own preserves.” 

““T will not wait, I think. 
round by McBean’s,” 


I shall go 
Colin spoke gravely, 
“ Take some- 
“You are not 


and then he bent over me. 
thing hot,’’ he whispered. 
afraid ?” 
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“Not when you tell me to stay.” 

And then he rose, and went away w th- 
out a word, though-I fancied I could see 
him turn and gaze back upon the strange 
sGene, with a look that baffled me alto- 
gether. For .f cannot tell you if it was 
joy or misery—so perbaps it was com- 
pounded ef both! 

I think I shall never, as long as I live, 
forget the hours that followed. They are 
stamped on my brain in indelible ink. 
The tall emaciated figure of the “ Prince 
of Skulkers,” leaning back against thé wall 
of the cave, his curious, mocking eyes 
turned on me; Lauchlan Og, in the fore- 
ground, dancing about the fire, whose 
smoke every now and then rolled into the 
cave, uttering at intervals strange, gusty 
sentences, to which the stranger replied 
with a brief monosyllabic order. 

When the soup was ready, it was poured 
into two tin plates, and I was helped, and 
given a bone spoon. Opposite me was my 
host, talking in a low, rambling voice, but 
eating little. He was dreadfully thin and 
white ; his hands were shadowy. Every 
now and then he would stop and lean his 
head back, and pant. Once I asked if he 
were ill? He smiled a little at that. 

“You have very pitiful eyes, young 
lady,” he said, “‘ and a very nice voice! 
‘Gentle and low, an excellent thing in 
women. My library up here is limited, 
but I brought my Shakespeare. _ Ill ? 
Yes, I am ill, more or less; off and on. 
Better here, on the hill side, with Lauch- 
lan, than cooped up in a room. We are 
going back to the hillsides and the Primi- 
tive, you know ; coming back to Mother 
Nature. She knows more than all your 
Colleges of Physicians. For centuries we 
have been deluded—cabined and confined, 
leeched and bled, and medicined ; now we 
are waking up, and throwing physic to the 
dogs, and going out to the hills. I am 
modern in that. Though I hate modern- 
ity! And I doubt if even the hillsides will 
cure me since even primitive man 
reaches his limit! Even Lauchlan Og will 
reach his! One day he will be found in 
the Thieves’ Glen, sleeping fast. Dead, 
with a rowan branch on his breast—eh, 
Lauchlan ?” 

He turned, and said something in Gaelic. 
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Lauchlan, crouching at the end of the 
cave, nodded his head and muttered. 

“He says it does not matter, and the 
silent Hosts will come for him,” the 
Stranger translated. “‘ The Spirits of the 
Past and the Present and the Future! 
He has all sorts of odd and poetical 
beliefs. I make a study of them. I hear 
you are interested in Gaelic!” 

I looked up in surprise at that, and he 
laughed, putting down his plate, and hand- 
ing me some oat cake. 

“You wonder at that? You are, of 
course, curious and interested, though 
oddly silent and loyal—for a woman. 
Why ? What made you hold your peace 
about me all this time ?” 

“T promised,”’ I said. 

“Ah! A woman’s. promise! Well, 
you are something of a vara avis. I am 
told so. An heiress—with a child’s eyes. 
Unspoiled, still. And you are to be at 
the House Without Joy a year? And 
then the great vortex will swallow you up, 
and you will meet your foreign nobleman, 
or your impecunious peer ” there was 
a bitter sneer in his voice, that made my 
face burn—* and we shall read an account 
of the great Spectacle in Church, the 
theatrical Show, which no woman can 
dispense with! All women are _ born 
actresses—Saints or sinners—they are all 
alike! They like the mise en scéne, and 
the footlights, and the audience.” He 
stopped, and took my plate, moving about 
slowly. He helped me very politely, and 
I could not help noticing his beautiful, 
slender hands. ‘“‘Come!”’ he said, “ ac- 
knowledge you are curious! You wonder 
why I call myself the Prince of Skulkers ?”’ 

“T cannot help wondering,” I said. 

“Did you ever read the life of Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart ?” 

He spoke abruptly, then leaned back, 
and half closed his eyes. In the opening 
of the cave I could see Lauchlan Og piling 
on bits of peat and some sticks on the fire— 
there was a heap of peat, dry, just inside 
the cave. The red glow was reflected in 
the pale face of my host, as he spoke. I 
could see his finely carved features, his 
high forehead. Beyond the fire there was 
only a dim expanse of white; here and 





(To be continued) 
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there a star lit, and flickered in the sky, 
All around was peace—only in this man’s 
voice deep unrest and bitterness. It was 
the weariest, most hopeless face I had 
ever seen, and he seemed worn to a 
shadow. It was as if some inward fire 


- were wearing him away. 


“Probably not,” he resumed. “It is 
not a happy life, nor is it at .all fomantic, 
after the Highland wanderings and the 
brief warfare were over. He skulked 
about Europe, young lady, the.despised 
pensioner of kings, the weak, dissolute, 
ungrateful ‘Head of a Dead Cause. He 
was the ‘Prince of. Skulkers ’—it ‘was his 
own .name—a ‘ Prince of* dark corners,’ 
disguised as. a lacquey, am Abbé, a 
Brother of Orders Grey, smuggled into 
dusky auberges, convents, the cellars of 
palaces. A royal will-o’-the-wisp,. follow- 
ing ever his phantom crown. ‘My 
heart is broken enough !’ he wrote in one 
of his royal rages. I have wondered 
sometimes why he did not end it 
all!” 

He broke off then, staring dreamily 
before him. He seemed to forget what he 
had been saying, or that I was there. 
Silence fell upon us. Lauchlan Og sat down 
by the fire, crouching with his head bent 
forward between his knees. I was quite 
warm now, thanks to the old plaid, and the 
heat of the fire coming in towards us. 
Gradually I began todoze, though I started 
up, every now and then, forgetting where I 
was, or dreaming again of that grim horror, 
the Death that I had seen coming to me 
over the snowy hill side, to snatch me from 
home, and life—and Colin! Oh, his eyes 
had told me his secret—his eyes had told 
me ! 

Once the man opposite dozed too, and 
I heard him murmur in his sleep: “A 
prince of dark corners; God help me, 
yes!’ Then all of us must have slept in 
the silence of the hills, and I only woke to 
see Colin standing by the entrance of the 
cave in the chill gray dawn, calling me 
gently by mv name. 

The poor Prince of Skulkers started up, 
awake too. 

‘Joy!’ he repeated vacantly. ‘ Who 
speaks of Joy?” 
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Canterbury 


S we stand upon the summit of the 
A Bell Harry tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral, looking down upon 

city and country, much of the 
history of Fngland lies spread beneath our 
feet; the Britons were at work here 
before the Romans came with their stolid 
legions; here to Ethelbert, Saxon King 
of Kent, Saint Augustine preached the 
Gospel of Christ; in the church below 
Becket was murdered and the Black Prince 
buried; to this city, to the shrine of 
Saint Thomas, came countless pilgrims, 
one of them our first great poet ; then the 
crash of the Reformation swept away 
shrines and pilgrims; the stir and ro- 
mance of medizvalism vanished into the 
mist of history, and the city to-day lives 
chiefly in the past. Away to the south- 
east and south are the narrow seas, 
crossed by conquering Romans and 
Normans, crossed for centuries by a 
constant stream of travellers from all ends 
of the earth, citizens of every clime, to 
some of whom the sight of the English 
coast was the first glimpse of home, to 
others the first view of a strange land ; 
away to the north and west are the 
Medway and the Thames, Rochester and 


~ondon ; from no other tower, perhaps, 
can be taken so wide a bird’s-eye view of 
history ; Canterbury is so situated that 
ever since England has been and as long 
as England shall be, it must have been 
and will be a centre of life. At first 
entrance to it, Canterbury does not 
impress with its antiquity ; there are the 
ancient cathedral, the ancient gates and 
ancient houses; but as the sights of the 
city grow familiar, as its atmosphere 
enters into our souls, as its story becomes 
known, gradually and surely we realize 
that all we see now is but youthful com- 
pared with the great age of the place, and 
we feel that when all this of the present 
day has mouldered to dust, as must all 
men and all man’s works, here will be 
another city, perhaps even fairer than the 
one we are looking on, and that the men 
of those days will wonder and speculate 
as to the likeness of us of to-day. Canter- 
bury is ancient and beautiful ; no place 
for the mere tourist who fancies that in an 
hour or two of sight-seeing he can learn 
to know and love her ; she is like a beau- 
tiful woman, whose charms never stale, 
like a good woman, ever showing to those 
who love her some fresh enchantment. 
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But it is not history—not the story ot 
events—that fascinates us in Canterbury, 
or indeed in any such city ; it is the bio- 
graphies of the men who made that his- 
tory, who took part in those events; 
here, as we walk the streets, we think of 
Augustine, of Thomas, of the Black Prince, 
of many another ; and of three great men 
of letters, Chaucer, Dickens, Stanley, the 
first two painting for us the Canterbury 
of their own days, the third that of past 
times. To understand fully the beauty 
of such a place, we must not only let its 
spirit enter into us, but we must in our 
mind’s eyes people its ways with those who 
have walked them aforetime, with the 
shadows not only of the great but of the 
humble, who each in their degree helped 
to the making of history and of an historic 
city. 

For example, it is to the Cathedral that 
most men first turn their steps when set 
down here in Canterbury, and rightly so. 
But we must not refuse to listen to the 
voices of its stones, must not look upon 
them as dull, dead, dumb things ; to those 
who are ready to hear they will a marve- 
lous tale unfold, of beliefs gone beyond 
recall, of the men whose untiring patience 
and skill raised for us this splendid monu- 
ment of the past, of saints and of sinners, 
of victors and of vanquished. The worst 
way to attempt the attainment of any 
true sense of the fascination of Canterbury 
Cathedral is to enter it straightway, intent 
on seeing rapidly all that it contains of 
interest ; every stone in its fabric is of 
interest, but every charm that it possesses 
will be lost to those who thus wrongly 
approach. Rather walk slowly round it, 
entering the Close by Christ Church gate- 
way, completed in 1517, sadly battered 
by time but unspoiled by the hand of the 
destroying restorer; without stands the 
monument to Christopher Marlowe, son 
of the city; but we pass in to the quiet 
trees and the trim grass; we look up at 
Bell Harry tower, the centre of the 
Cathedral, as the Cathedral is of the city. 
Walk round, not troubling to seek out 
the name or the record of this portion of 
the building or of that, round by Becket’s 
Crown and the ruins of the Infirmary, by 
the Dark Entry and so out into Green 
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Court. The face of Nature never grows 
so familiar to us that we know its every 
tone and expression ; so is it with some 
of the handiworks of man, with this 
Cathedral, for instance; great changes 
are wrought in its aspect by the seasons 
of the year, by daylight, by the lights of 
night, by sunrise and by sunset, which 
every man may see; but slight, yet never 
insignfficant, changes are touched in upon 
the picture by every passing cloud that 
casts a shadow upon the grey towers and 
walls, by every snowflake that finds a 
lodgement on its countless graven stones, 
which only the few who love will discern. 

In visiting the interior the usual course 
pursued by visitors is curious and un- 
satisfactory, leaving but a confused im- 
pression upon those who have not read 
the story of the building and killing what 
may be called its humanity. Of course 
the visitor who desires to see as much as 
possible in the shortest possible time must 
not complain if he sees much and under- 
stands little, but those who have sufficient 
time at their disposal will do well to make 
several short visits rather than one of 
prolonged duration, each visit being de- 
voted to a specific end. The two principal 
points of interest are the history of the 
fabric and the martyrdom or murder of 
Saint Thomas a Becket with its con- 
sequences. With the’ early and misty 
history of the church we need not concern 
ourselves, with such as the King Lucius, 
whose building, it is said, was given to 
Augustine by Ethelbert ; it is sufficient 
and more satisfying to commence the story 
with the days of the Normans, those great 
builders of castles and churches. Lan- 
franc was the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury after the Conquest, and, as a 
Norman, would naturally be dissatisfied 
with what to him would be the rudeness 
of the Saxon building. Doubtless the fire 
which greatly damaged the then Cathe- 
dral was not viewed by him altogether 
as a calamity, what was left undestroyed 
was pulled down by him, and he set up 
a Norman cathedral, of which there are 
many relics, and of which the North-West 
tower stood a monument until 1834. 
Anselm, Lanfranc’s successor, built a 
new choir, wider and longer than his 
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predecessor’s, among the remains of this 
being a portion of the crypt, which may 
claim to be the oldest part of the church 
in any whole condition. 

Ernulf was mainly responsible also for 
the choir above, known as “ the glorious 
choir of Conrad,” his successor, who com- 
pleted the work. Consecrated in 1130, 
it was destroyed by fire “in the year of 
grace one thous- 
and one hundred 
and seventy-four, 
by the just but 
occult judgment of 
God.” The choir 
had been the pride 
of the citizens, 
their grief was 
extreme. William 
of Sens, a French- 
man, was called 
upon to rebuild, 
or rather to recon- 
struct the choir, of 
which the outer 
walls were left 
standing, so that 
the choir as we 
have it now is the 
work of Ernulf, 
Conrad and 
William of Sens. 
As we stand in the 
choir of to-day it 
would be a dull 
imagination that 
did not see the 
poetic beauty of 
such a growth as 
this, beautifulinits 
associations with 
the centuries, with countless thousands of 
worshippers, beautiful intrinsically, beau- 
tiful as a record of faithful work, of 
splendid artistry, of devout perseverance. 
There are other cathedral choirs more 
perfect as specimens of one or other 
period of architecture, but none more 
interesting or fruitful of thought than this. 
After four years labour, William of Sens 
being “rendered helpless alike to himself 
and for the work ” by a fall, was succeeded 
by another William, “ English by nation, 
small in body, but in workmanship of 
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many kinds acute and honest,” and some 
six years after the destruction of Conrad’s 
the new choir was finished. 

But we have no intention of here writing 
the story of Canterbury Cathedral, it can 
be found elsewhere by those who desire ; 
all our aim is to tell sufficient of it and in 
such manner as to make the building a 
living thing, not the dead mass to which 
it is too often re- 
duced by guides 
and guide- books. 
To the skill and 
genius of English 
William we owe 
the Trinity Chapel, 
where stood the 
shrine of Saint 
Thomas, now but 
a memory, where 
still stands the 
tomb of Edward 
the Black Prince. 
In his will he laid 
it down that he 
should be buried 
in the crypt, but 
here in the higher 
light he lies. A 
splendid figure of 
romance he was, 
a great fighter and 
much beloved of 
his race, the boy 
victor of Cressy, 
the conqueror at 
Poitiers, where the 
French king be- 
came his captive ; 
in his life the glory 
of his country, by 
his untimely death leaving it to anarchy 
and civil war. A great figure of a man, a 
name resonant in history, yet on the whole 
one of the least effective of our princes in 
that his work lasted not. We stand by 
his tomb, looking upon his effigy which is 
life-like in its strength, ‘‘ there he lies: 
no other memorial of him exists in the 
world so authentic. There he lies, as he 
had directed, in full armour, his head 
resting on his helmet, his feet with the 
likeness of ‘ the spurs he won’ at Cressy, 
his hands joined as in that last prayer 
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which he had offered up on his death-bed.”’ 

So we pass on from chapel to chapel, 
from tomb to tomb, down into the Nave. 
Somewhat cold, somewhat unearthly al- 
most, is the impression made by the 
forest of pillars rising through the cleres- 
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nave of Lanfranc was in sorry condition, 
and Archbishop Sudbury, appealing for 
public help “ issued a mandate addressed 
to all ecclesiastical persons in his diocese, 
enjoining them to solicit subscriptions 
for rebuilding the nave of the church, 
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tory to the vaulted roof, stretching away 
to the central tower—Bell Harry—where 
light shines down into the gloom. We 
here stand in the most recent, but by no 
means the least impressive or beautiful, 
portion of the Cathedral. In 1378 the 
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propter tpsius notoriam et evidentem 
ruinam,” and to promise forty days’ 
indulgence to all who subscribed. Now- 
adays we should hold a bazaar. The 
works were not completed until 1411, under 
Archbishop Arundel, who contributed 
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1,000 marks and the five bells known 
as the “ Arundell ryng.” But it was not 
the archbishops in person but Prior 
Chillenden who actually carried out the 
re-building, becoming prior in 1390, and 
dying in the same year that his task was 
completed. Practically nothing of Lan- 
franc’s nave remains. A beautiful place 
wherein to rest and dream dreams of the 
past ; all now is grey, but in past ages our 
great churches blazed with colours, paint- 
ings and rich hangings adorned the walls, 
there were numberless altars with their 
tiny points of light, and all was enriched 
and at the same time mellowed by the 
splendour shed upon pavement and pillar 
from the “ storied windows richly dight.” 
Who shall say whether the change from 
pomp to simplicity was for better or for 
worse ? Like so many other matters in 
this opinionative world, it all depends 
upon the point of view ; doubtless to the 
stern ascetic the rule that now obtains is 
for the best, upon the superstitious pilgrim 
of old the glories of the past assuredly 
had their influence. Yet, why think of 
what has gone, when that which remains 
is so worthy ? 

When we return to the Close we must 
try to forget the present day, when we go 
to Canterbury to see the Cathedral, when 
that is practically all in all to us ; we must 
endeavour to call back the past, to put 
back the “ horologe of time,”’ to remember 
that this fine pile was once the busy centre 
of a great monastic community, of whose 
buildings there are many interesting 
remnants, stone records crumbling away. 
Saint Augustine, who founded this power- 
ful monastery, was a Benedictine, the 
order created by. Benedict of Nursia about 
the year 530; the rules were severe, 
enjoining silence, work and Divine wor- 
ship. The monastery flourished, and 
when Lanfranc was appointed Archbishop 
by the Conqueror its fortunes received a 
great impetus from the ambitious prelate. 
It was not only the church that showed 
the marks of his strong hand, but the 
monastic buildings also, which he sur- 
rounded with a great wall. He added to 
the riches of the community and to the 
number of the monks, whom he endea- 
voured to bring back to strict obedience 
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to their rules, he encouraged learning and 
literary work, he placed the governance 
of the monastery in the hands of a prior 
instead of the Archbishop, as heretofore. 
The monastery, as the years went by, 
grew more powerful, more rich, more 
proud, achieving much work of splendid 
usefulness, some of no use at all, and then 
came Henry VIII. The buildings inside 
the monastery walls were numerous, the 
church, the chapter house, the cloisters, 
the dormitories, the buttery, the kitchen, 
the dining hall, the infirmary, store houses 
and bakeries, stables, houses of entertain- 
ment for guests of high and low degree— 
a bee-hive of industrious monks. What 
remains of it all ? But little, the memory 
of a greatness gone for ever, a few build- 
ings, some ruins. 

Of the murder of Becket, of the glory. 
and the decadence of the cult of Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, we have no space 
to speak ; let us out into the streets of the 
city. Two writers, one of poetry and one 
of prose, both of fiction, have peopled 
the streets of Canterbury with the children 
of their fancy, but the Pilgrims of Chaucer 
were but passing travellers, they do not 
belong peculiarly to Canterbury, they 
were typical Englishmen and women, and 
somehow they do not seem to haunt the 
narrow ways of the old city; it is they 
themselves who are such good friends to 
us, and we care not where we meet them, 
be it Canterbury or London. There is an 
old house outside the West Gate, built 
about 1563 on the site of an hostel, where, 
when the city gates were shut of a night 
time, belated pilgrims were wont to seek 
refreshment and rest. But as we stand 
and look at the ancient gables and think 
of those still more ancient which these 
replaced, does any Canterbury Pilgrim 
come forth to greet us? But we have 
‘‘ stopped before a very old house bulging 
out over the road; a house with long, 
low lattice-windows bulging out still 
farther, and beams with carved heads 
on the ends bulging out too, so that “‘we” 
fancied the whole house was leaning for- 
ward, trying to see who was passing on 
the narrow pavement below. It was 
quite spotless in its cleanliness. The old- 
fashioned brass knocker on the low-arched 
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door, ornamented with carved garlands 
of fruit and flowers, twinkled like a star ; 
* the two stone steps descending to the door 
were as white as if they had been covered 
with fair linen; and all the angles and 
corners, and carvings and mouldings, and 
quaint little panes of glass, and quainter 


little windows, though as old as the hills, 
were as pure as any snow that ever fell 
upon the hills.” 

We have never seen Uriah Heep peeping 
slyly out of those quaint little windows, 
for somehow Uriah has never quite lived 
for us; but we have seen Agnes there, to 
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A Glimpse of the Cathedral 


whom David eventually lost his heart, 
which has always seemed an unwise 
proceeding, for men do not like taking 
a permanent second place by marrying 
their guardian angels ; there have looked 
out old Mr. Wickfield and young David, 
Miss Betsy Trotwood, and Mr. Dick—all 
very much alive. Then it is delightful 
on a frosty morning to see Doctor Strong 
bestowing his gaiters ‘“‘on a_ beggar- 
woman, who occasioned some scandal in 
the neighbourhood by exhibiting a fine 
infant from door to door, wrapped in those 
garments, which were universally recog- 
nised, being as well known in the vicinity 
as the Cathedral.’”’ But who would wish 
to meet the Old Soldier? And was it 
not Mr. Micawber who came to “ see the 
Cathedral. Firstly, on account of its 
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being so well worth seeing... and, 
secondly, on account of the great proba- 
bility of something turning up in a cathe- 
dral town.” Then we may sit, if we list, 
with little David in the Cathedral, any 
Sunday morning, the sunless air, the 
sensation of the world being shut out, 
the resounding of the organ through the 
black and white arched galleries and 
aisles affecting us as they did him, being 
as wings that take us back to childish 
days. 

A giant of a man meets me in these city 
streets, a long-legged, white-haired, be- 
spectacled man, one who signed a letter 
W. M. T., in which he wrote “ I passed an 
hour in the Cathedral, which seemed all 
beautiful to me; the fifteenth century 
part, the thirteenth century part, and the 
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crypt above all, which they say is older 
than the Conquest.... Fancy the 
church quite full; the altar lined with 
pontifical gentlemen bobbing up and 
down ; the dear little boys in white and 
red flinging about the incense pots; the 
music roaring out from the organs; all 
the monks and the clergy in their stalls, 
and the Archbishop on his throne—O! 
how fine! And then think of our Lord 
speaking quite simply to simple Syrian 
people.” 

From the city the Longport Road leads 
up a gentle ascent to Saint Martin’s. To 
whom this church was first dedicated is 
uncertain. Of the Roman building only 
some of the bricks remain ; it was to some 
extent restored by the Normans, and to 
a great extent re-built in the thirteenth 
century. The first feeling as we enter 
the churchyard and look upon this famous 
house of God is one of disappointment ; 
there is something rough and homely 
about the clumsy walls of stones, flint, and 
Roman tiles and the squat tower, creeper- 
clad. But the associations of the little 
building render it lovely tous. No matter 
what the faith may be of him who stands 


in this seemly God’s acre, he cannot but 
be profoundly impressed by the view as 
he turns first to the spot where Augustine 
baptized the heathen king and then toward 
the soaring Cathedral tower beneath 
whose shadow lie buried so many Christian 
kings and rulers. The very building “ has 
had a remarkable history, surviving dis- 
use and decay, surviving the savage 
destructiveness of Jutes, the devastation 
of Danish invaders, the innovating vigour 
of Norman architects, and the apathy 
of succeeding centuries.” Setting our 
backs to the older, we turn to later days 
and to-day, as we walk home to the city. 
The sun is setting, the sky panoplied 
in gold, lights shine out here and 
there from homely windows; workmen 
tramp to their rest; there is a gentle 
melancholy reigning over all things, as 
there ever is in ancient cities; above all 
broods the Cathedral, its splendid tower, 
steeped in the rays of the departing day, 
looking down as though it were no handi- 
work of mortal man, but some creation ot 
Nature, immutable, inscrutable, full of 
majesty, of power, of everlasting dignity. 
W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 
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Genesis v. 22 and 24—‘“ Enoch walked 
with God.’ 


HEN we read the life of any 
great man we usually read 
of someone who was his friend. 


Perhaps we do not know any- 
thing about this friend except his name. 
But he will be famous for all time just 
because he was a great man’s friend. 
We read of him and think of him and 
envy him. How he used to walk with 
this great man and talk to him and sit 
at his feet. And then perhaps we begin 
to feel that he must have been a man of 
noble mind himself or he would not have 
been admitted to such a friendship. 

Now ‘there is a man mentioned in 
this text of whom we know nothing at all 
but one fact. We do not know what he 
was like; or what he did in the world. 
We do not hear that he was a clever man, 
or arich man. We know only one thing 
about him, but that one thing has made 
him famous for ever—he walked with 
God, he was the friend of God. 

Now you know, boys and girls, there 
are people in this land who have on one 
or two occasions had interviews with the 
King. They will tell you about them. 
They remember them very distinctly. 
They can tell you every word the King 
said and how he looked. But that is 
because these interviews are very rare. 
And, as you know, there are people who 
will tell you that on a few very rare occa- 
sions they have really talked with God, 
and seen His face, and been glad in His 
presence. These were very wonderful 
times to them; and they speak of them 
with (great awe and wonder. But what 
my text means is not that Enoch was a 
man who saw God on a few rare occasions, 
but who walked and talked with Him 
every day and was a familiar friend. I 
don’t think Enoch was a man who only 
expected to see God and speak with Him 
when he went up to worship on the seventh 
day. Near his own dwelling-place he 
found God present, and about the roads 


and streets he walked holding converse 
with God in his own thoughts. Now 
this is what I want you boys and girls 
to aim at: that when you go to school 
or to play you will go there with your 
friend God, holding His hand, and rejoic- 
ing <o be in His company. The best 
reputation we can leave behind us when 
we die is that people should write of us. 
He walked with God. 
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Rev. iii. 7—‘‘ He that openeth and no man 
shutteth.” 


THESE words have been much in my 
mind lately for I have been doing what 
you have been doing, watching the seeds 
push their way upward and outward, 
from the world of darkness to the world 
of light. They came up very quickly, 
gently, shyly. They seemed to me as 
if they were knocking at the door, and 
saying, May we come up into your world, 
or must we stay down here in the dark ? 
Then I saw them pushing the door a 
little way open and peeping round it, 
just to see if it was quite safe to venture ; 
and listening to hear if anyone had any- 
thing to say why they should stay where 
they were. 

That was how I looked at it. I thought 
to myself, all this is very wonderful. 
A doorway is being opened into a higher 
life. A Hand that I cannot see is throw- 
ing open the door, and calling to every 
seed in its dark prison of earth, and saying 
“See, I am here to preach liberty to the 
captives; to set the prisoner free; to 
open the door of your cell and call you 
out to the freer, better, happier life.”’ I 
thought the Spirit of God was abroad 
upon the earth crying aloud to men and 
women everywhere and saying “I am 
He that openeth and no man shutteth.” 

You remember old Canute, don’t you, 
how he taught the lesson to his great 
lords who flattered him that he was all 
powerful and could do everything. He 
sat down by the shore and forbade the 
sea to come near,him. But the tide 
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lavghed and mocked at him; and came 
rippling and rushing up, and flowed over 
the royal feet just as if they belonged to 
any humble peasant. No man can shut 
in the tide. Just in the same way the 
tide of life flows in the spring up- 
ward through the flowers and bushes, to 
the topmost twigs of the highest trees 
in the land. No man can shut it in 
when God opens the door. Suppose 
some great Emperor or Czar in a crazy 
fit were to stretch out a sceptre and say 
to the spring-tide ‘“‘ Thus far shalt thou 
go but no farther. No bud shall open, 
no leaf shall form; no garden shall be 
gay with flowers, and no forest green 
with leaves.” Why, even as he said it, 
I can see the great sun smile at him, and 
hear the soft gentle breeze laugh at him, 
and with one splendid burst the trees 
fling out their green flags, and the flowers 
wave their gay pennons in his very face. 
‘Foolish despot” they cry, “who are 
you to think you can shut the door which 
the Almighty Father has opened ; ‘“‘He that 
openeth and no man shutteth ?” 

Just one word more. For you, for me, 
there is a door open into a higher life. 
“Out of darkness into His marvellous 
light ’’—that is the motto of the spring. 
It is what every seed cries out in the 
ground. ‘‘ Out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light.” That is what your heart 
and mine is to sing. The Lord Jesus has 
opened a door for us all, and no man can 
shut it. That is the good news I have to 
tell you to-day. 
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Luke xxiv. 41—‘‘They believed not for 
joy.” 

THERE are so many reasons, boys and 
girls, why people won’t believe in the 
best things. They are quite ready to 
believe in the worst, but not in the best. 
They can believe that the world is going 
back but not going forward. They can 
believe that a man’s motives are selfish, 
and evil, but not that they are unselfish 
and pure. They can believe that this 
life is all there is, but not that it is only 
a little span of a larger and a better life. 
They can believe that when their dear 
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ones die that is the end; they cannot 
believe that it is only really the beginning. 
Whenever you tell them of something 
that is specially wonderful and beautiful, 
they shake their heads, and they say 
sadly ‘Oh, no! you are mistaken. It’s 
too good to be true.” ‘“ They believed 
not for joy.” 

There was a man once whose life has 
been written, who was very poor. He 
had’ to undergo great hardships. It 
was a struggle year by year to earn his 
bread, and keep himself and his family 
out of the workhouse. One day he re- 
ceived a letter informing him that by the 
death of a distant relative he had come 
in for a fortune. Henceforth he lived 
in a beautiful house, and had as much 
outward comfort as he could desire. But 
he said that for months he never awoke 
in the morning without the feeling that 
it was all a vision, that everything would 
soon melt away and leave him as he was 
before. He could not believe that it 
would last. He believed in his former 
unhappiness, and easily persuaded him- 
self that that would last; but he could 
not believe that happiness could last. 
“It is too good to be true”’ he said, and 
he believed not for joy. 

If you could imagine that some time 
ago a friend had come to you who had 
never seen the spring-time ; and you had 
tried to describe to him the beauty and 
wonder that were to be, you would never 
have been able to make him believe it. 
He would be looking round at the dark 
bleak, black world, and you would try 
to persuade him that soon he would see 
it “stand dressed in living green;’’ 
You would try to describe the fairy beauty 
of the lilies and the tulips and the daffodils ; 
you would tell him of the exquisite per- 
fume of the violets and the roses. Do 
you think, if he had never lived through 
a spring-time, you would make him believe 
in the resurrection of the world as we see 
it now. No! He would smile at you, 
and shrug his shoulde:s, and think you 
had a very tall imagination. But he 
would look at the bleak and flowerless 
leafless world, and say “It is too good 
to be true.’”’ He would believe not for 
joy. 
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But, boys and girls, it is only the good 
that is true. Nay, it is always the best 
that is truest. What eye hath not seen of 
beauty, nor ear heard of music, and what 
it hath not entered into the heart and 
imagination of man to conceive of bliss— 
God hath prepared for those that love 
Him. The best is the true. 

So we remember that the desciples 
could not believe that Jesus had risen 
from the dead and was alive to be their 
Friend and Guide and Redeemer for ever- 
more. “It is too good to be true’”’ they 
said. ‘‘ It must be a dream, and it will 
melt away, and we shall find that the 
hope was a bubble, and bitter, bitter wil 
be our disappointment.” They believed 
not for joy. But it was true. Nineteen 
hundred years have gone since then, and 
Jesus Christ is still alive, keeping His 
word to us, “ Lo, I am with you always 
even to the end of the world.” It is not 
too good to be true. It is the best news 
there is, and it is the truest. 





IV—SunpbAay, JUNE 25TH 


John x. 10—‘“ I came that they may have 
life, and may have it ABUNDANTLY.” 


Do you understand the meaning of 
that word “abundantly?” Perhaps I 
cannot explain it better than by remind- 
ing you how, in the parable, those who 
stayed in the father’s house had “ bread 
enough and to spare.’’ Nota few crumbs 
or crusts of bread, just barely enough to 
keep them from starving, but “ bread 
enough and to spare.” That is the 
abundance of our Father’s house. Now 
abundant Uife is like that. It is over- 
flowing life, exuberant life. 

I wonder if you have ever been told 
at school about those forms of animal 
life of which it is difficult at first to say 
whether they are plants or creatures. 
They do not seem to be really alive. They 
do not seem to have feeling, or to be able 
to move. Only by long and careful 
watching did the naturalists satisfy them- 
selves that these existences were really 
and truly alive. But nobody could say 
they had abundant life. Sometimes we 
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meet with children in their homes or in 
the hospital who have, as the doctor says, 
very low vitality. Poor little bairns! 
They do not seem to care to run and play, 
jump and skip. They are so easily tired. 
They seem as if it were too great an effort 
even to sit up in their chairs. They lie 
so still and quiet, the springs of life are 
low ; and not all the doctor’s tonics, and 
the nurse’s care can make them really 
active, and give them life abundantly. 
Some of them perhaps will be sent to the 
country or the sea; and by and bye the 
fresh air and the good country food will 
bring back the light to their eyes, and the 
colour to their cheeks. Then they will 
begin to run and shout and play like other 
children ; and when their mothers next 
see them they will be astonished. They 
will say ‘‘ Why, there is no holding them 
now. They have life enough and fun 
enough and mischief enough for ten boys 
and girls.” The open air has done its 
work, and God in His own wonderful way 
has given them abundant life. 

Now when Jesus came among men He 
found them with souls that were, oh! so 
easily tired of being good and doing good. 
They were only half alive at the most. 
They did not seem to care about loving 
God and serving Him. The knowledge 
of God and Duty had little or no interest 
for them. And do you know what Jesus 
did? Why He offered these people a 
sort of open-air cure! He made goodness 
interesting by making it beautiful. He 
showed them that religion was not to 
make long faces longer, but to make all 
people glad and happy because kind and 
holy. He taught us song, and laughter— 
to revel in the beauty of the flowers, 
and the music of the birds. He woke the 
world of man out of weariness; and 
opened their eyes and made them see 
things as they were ; and above all God 
as He is, the good Father of His children. 
And all true disciples who learn what 
Jesus teaches find this world a place of 
infinite interest and beauty; and thev 
cry to one another with rapture “ He has 
come that we may have life, and have it 
abundantly.” 


C. SILVESTER HORNE. 








Buying Men’s Lives 


“It’s no fish ye’re buying; it’s men's lives! ’’—Scott: The Antiquary 


IVES and mothers and sweet- 
hearts of men standing on the 
dark and slippery quay, and 


straining their eyes into the 
roaring blackness for a sight of the tossing 
green lights that bring them peace of 
mind! If Peace hath its victories as 
well as war, has it not also its horrors ? 
Yet the average Englishman, without 
being unduly callous of suffering in others, 
knows only the industrial or picturesque 
side of the great sea-fisheries of the Dog- 
ger. He visits 
the galleries and 
draws his in- 
spiration from 
romantic can- 
vases sent in 
by the artists 
who “colonize” 
Newlyn or St. 
Ives, or he sees 
attractive pho- 
tographs of 


fleets _ gliding 
over moonlit 
bays, of busy 


scenes in port, 
of the unevent- 
ful launching of 
small craft, of 
peaceful estua- 
ries, of weather- 
beaten veterans smoking a well-earned 
pipe in life’s eventide. The camera 
cannot treasure the more dreadful 
moments of life on the fishing grounds, 
the storm and stress of deep or shal- 
low seas between Shetland and Scilly, 
the harshness of skippers, the quarrels 
among the hands, the disappointments 
of the glutted market. Nor is even 
a fuller knowledge of the hardships of 
the fishing life calculated to abate the 
thrifty house-wife’s zest in bargaining 
over a slice of turbot or pound of cod, for 
she guesses, if she does not know, that 
but little of the retail price finds its way 
to the pockets of the toilers who have 
risked their lives in the harvesting. Field- 
ing pushed the grievance ad absurdum 





Mackerel Boats at Looe 


when he petitioned that all fishmongers, 
by whose grace, he said, the poor could 
enjoy sprats and no better kind of fish, 
might be hanged; but there can be no 
doubt that the dissatisfaction over the 
high price of fish in the shops, as contrasted 
with, the woeful plight of the fishermen, 
is widespread. Yet it must in fairness 
be urged that the fishmonger does not 
pocket the difference between the price 
on Hastings beach and the price in Bond 
Street. The commission of the sales- 
man, the freight 
of the railway 
company and 
in some cases 
the cartage 
from Billings- 
gate to the 
West End 
must all be 
deducted before 
the retailer 
comes into his 
own, and the 
quantity of fish 
that must spoil 
on his hands 
during the hot 
months of the 
year, since he 
cannot even 
approximately 
gauge the demand day by day, must 
make appalling inroads on the profits of 
his financial year. 

It is less, however, with the meagre 
pittance for which these brave fellows 
risk their lives and sacrifice all thought 
of comfort for weeks together than with 
the terrible hardships of their life at 
sea that I am at present concerned. 
They are, after all, free agents, and if 
we except some nefarious “ crimping,” 
of which there has of late been much 
whispering at Grimsby, the conditions 
under which they sign on for a cruise are 
regulated by the normal relations between 
the supply of and demand for labour. 
As either sharemen or wagemen, or by a 
preferable combination of the two systems, 
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they catch their fish and take their pay. 
A skilled engineer on board of a Hullsteam- 
trawler, like the ill-fated ‘‘ Crane,’”’ would 
draw rather more or less than 30s. a 
week in wages and about 1% of the 
profits of the voyage after expenses have 
been duly deducted as provided in his 
agreement with the skipper. Whereas 
these long distance trawlers are in com- 
mission all the year round, the drift-net 
boats, which, under steam or sail, follow 
the shoals of herring or mackerel round these 
islands, have shorter seasons of activity, 
and on such craft the share-system only 
is as a rule in force. The owners take 
rather more than half the profits and the 
men rather less, so that the boy, who 
draws but half a share on the voyage, 
may be at sea for six or eight weeks, 
during which time he is the best-cuffed 
member of the company, and, on a net 
profit of £160, he may realise the hand- 
some share of {5. In addition, he may be 
entitled to an exiguous share of the 
“ stocker-bait,” that is to say the unsale- 
able, or at any rate exceedingly cheap 
portion of the catch. 

When we look at the fishmonger’s slab 
and ponder on the fearful price paid to 
stock it with that medley of sea-food, we 
may remember that not every kind en- 
tails the same degree of labour and 
suffering in those who gather it. The 
most costly kinds, like salmon, red mullet, 
smelts and whitebait (a mixture of young 
fry, chiefly sprats and herrings) are taken 
either in sheltered estuaries or close to 
the land, and no seamanship, navigation, 
or exhaustive bodily endurance is called 
for, though the salmon-nets that have 
to be hauled in strong tideways do at 
times involve right down hard work. Still 
there is not a salmon-river round the 
coast, from Berwick to Christchurch and 
Teignmouth, where the fish are not caught 
in absolutely calm, protected water, 
while the same conditions of tranquillity 
invest the capture of whitebait in seine 
or stow-net, or of red mullet in trammels. 

It is for the traw]-fish, the cod and tur- 
bot and whiting, that men’s lives pay the 
heaviest toll. The herring and mackerel 
fleets often encounter dreadful weather, 
but the nature of their trade takes them 
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into port at any rate once a week and 
more often three times, since their cargoes 
are most perishable and they are not, 
like the North Sea trawlers, served by 
fast carriers, which convey the catch to 
market while the fishing boats stay out 
on the grounds. The horrors of life 
on the trawlers are complicated by so 
great a variety of hostile influences that 
all Nature seems to mock their patient 
struggles. Those of us who live in the 
country are not unfamiliar with the 
farmer’s stereotyped grumbling over every 
possible condition of the weather. Flood, 
drought, heat, cold, frost and thaw are 
all sworn enemies of agriculture, and 
when Nature is inclined to be kind, her 
best intentions are thwarted by artificial 
combinations, by foreign competition, 
free trade, protection, railway extortion, 
until the wonder is that farmers do not 
rise in a body and take their own lives. 
Yet I venture to suggest that, monetary 
disillusion apart, the lot of the least suc- 
cessful farmer is sybaritic ease beside 
that of the most successful deep-sea 
fisherman. No personal danger and very 
little personal hardship beyond a little 
honest toil is demanded of him. He can 
remain indoors in the worst of weather, 
and he can lay his tired head on a soft 
and stable pillow every night of his life. 
The fisherman out on the far grounds is 
never out of danger and never in comfort. 
The roof of his dwelling is always chang- 
ing places with its floor, and if he ever 
does lay his head on a tossing pillow, as 
likely as not he will be. called on deck to 
take to the boats or drown before day- 
light comes. He does not, it is true, lose 
capital, because he never had any to invest, 
but his wage is a pittance, and he may see 
that bonus on which he fondly reckoned 
as the result of a prosperous voyage dis- 
appear in a moment of disaster which all 
his knowledge and bravery were powerless 
to avert. Nay the irony of his fate is 
so bitter that over-success may have the 
same result for him as over-failure. Time 
and again, the herring-boats, after fish- 
ing three nights without catching fish 
enough to pay for the wear and tear of 
the nets, enclose so enormous a shoal on 
the fourth that they are compelled to 
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An Old Salt 


cut the ropes and let the fish escape, dead 
and useless, so as to save their gear. This 
is of frequent occurrence with the drift- 
nets, and the pilchard-seines of St. Ives 
have before now told the same tale. 
Moreover, the market is sometimes so 
glutted that the fish sell at a price insuffi- 
cient to pay interest on capital. It has 
been said, with what accuracy I am not 
in a position to state, that the five hun- 
dred millions of herrings landed at the 
port of Yarmouth during the season of 
1904 paid a dividend of only one per cent. 
on the invested capital. This is worse 
than even gilt-edged securities, and, if 
correct, denotes an appalling state of 
over-production. Matters were surely 
better a century ago, when, according 
to the “ Annual Register ”’ for July, 1806, 
the Lowestoft mackerel-boats caught as 
much fish in one night as sold on the beach 
for £1,260, the first hundred of the 
season fetching £8, the bulk ‘going at 5s. 
per hundred. 
XXXIV—4o 


The sailing boats are the puppets of 
every change in the weather, the victims 
of calm and storm alike. One day their 
sails are blown away; and they drift at 
the mercy of the tides until picked up by 
a passing tug; on another, the wind dies 
away to a dead calm, and the fleet may 
be helpless and stationary in sight of 
market, with a great catch that becomes 
less saleable with every hour of delay. 
The number of lives lost in the great gales 
of the North Sea is greater than ever we 
dream of. The righteous thrill of indigna- 
tion that shook an Empire when the blun- 
dering Russian sank the “Crane” and 
killed a man or two totally eclipsed the 
subdued regrets at the scores drowned 
every year in bad weather. 

Dreadful, however, as is the winter 
weather out in the North Sea, I believe 
that the heaviest losers in life and property 
are the small liners and crabbers, who 
ply their fearful calling within five or 
ten miles of land, but in such cockleshells 
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that a puff of wind_ may overturn them. 
Their seamanship is simply superb. The 
crabbers go afloat in couples, and fatalities 
are somewhat less common; but many 
of the Cornish hook-fishermen go forth 
single-handed, particularly those whose 
bairns are still in the cottage and unable 
to lend a hand, and each winter leaves 
its gaps in their ranks. Incredible as 
it may seem in a nation of islanders, 
many of the older men are ignorant of 
the art of swimming, and if any consola- 
tion can be offered after so serious an 
admission, it lies in the fact that they 
wear sea-boots which would probably 
drag Holbein himself,under water. Doubt- 
less, their dread of damp and cold has its 
justification in many agonies of rheuma- 
tism, but, booted as they now go to sea, 
the poor fellows, once capsized, sink like 
anchors. 

So far this article has taken account 
only of the risks of the life and the dis- 
appointments of the markets. But the 
unceasing troubles of this pitiable section 
of the community are aggravated by the 
hostile rivalry of all manner of sea-mons- 
ters: one year, a plague of octopus; 
the next, an irrepressible army of ravening 
dogfish, The depredations of the spur- 
dog (Acanthias), which in its mé‘llons 
hung on the outskirts of the pilchard shoals 
along the eastern half of the south coast 
of Cornwall all the winter of 1904-5, were 
nothing short of appalling ; and to such 
a crisis did this grievance come that the 
sea-fisheries committee of that county 
found itself compelled to appoint a sub- 
committee at Looe, one of the ports 
most affected by the plague, to take 
evidence as to the extent of the damage 
and the best means of relief, temporary 
or otherwise. This is not the place to 
offer more than the briefest summary 
of the evidence under either head, but 
it appears from the reports that the 
fishermen at that port alone lost upwards 
of £2,000, partly in respect of damaged 
nets, partly also through having been 
compelled to abandon the fishing alto- 
gether when the season had no more 
than half run its course. This was the 
alternative to throwing good money after 
bad, for, in addition to driving the harried 


pilchards from pillar to post, the voracious 
sharks inflicted incalculable damage on 
the nets. The principal suggestions for 
remedying the evil involved State-aid ; 
but Cornwall has no supporters in the 
legislature like Ireland, and it is doubtful 
whether the Government would sanction 
any such expenditure of public moneys. 
The. United States Government has, it 
is true, lent its assistance so far as to 
subsidise factories that convert the dog- 
fish into gelatine and manure, but it is 
the policy of this country to resign these 
undertakings to private enterprise. The 
most hopeful evidence was given by 
dealers in respect of the markets already 
existing for dogfish as an article of food, 
in which form it was stated to be little 
inferior to whiting. If it can once be 
demonstrated that there is an elastic 
market for these pests, capital will not be 
long in interesting itself in their capture. 
The alternative proposal, to attract the 
dogfish within a baited area and then 
dynamite them, is impracticable, or 
at any rate unpractical, on the face of 
it, for not only would comparatively few 
be killed by even repeated explosions 
(which would soon make them wary of 
the baits), but more valuable food-fishes 
would be either destroyed as well or at any 
rate scared away from a much larger area. 
Therefore, the plan of bringing the dog- 
fish under the same edible category as 
the sole and the quail promises the best 
chance of its extinction. Man has un- 
limited talent for wasting and exhausting 
his food-supplies, and to put a market 
value on the dogfish is to ensure its de- 
struction. 

The hostility of the dogfish and octopus, 
the vindictive violence of gales, the capri- 
ces of the trade are all intelligible forces 
against which the unfortunate fishermen 
have to struggle. Over and above these 
handicaps, there are mysterious and 
inexplicable failures in the fisheries, so 
unexpected, so sudden, so complete as 
to leave the men no alternative but to 
sell their nets at a loss and turn their 
energies to some other employment for 
which they may be ill fitted. In some 
cases, the trawler is, rightly or otherwise, 
held responsible fos the ruin of the line- 
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fishery. The once prosperous hooking 
in Dublin Bay is a trade of the past, and 
the men have gone to sea. Along the 
entire coast of Northumberland, once 
important hooking centres like Holy 
Island, Newton and Craster now support 
only an exiguous fishery for herrings and 
crabs, and many able-bodied men of the 
younger generation have sought more 
regular employment in the coal-pits or 
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deserted Exmouth, after years of prosper- 
ous fishing, with unhappy dispatch, and 
the fishermen sold their nets and turned 
to salmon-fishing in the neighbouring 
estuary. 

It is always easy to blame the fisher- 
man for much of his suffering, to call him 
wasteful, improvident, apathetic. Those 
critics who from their fireside armchairs 
regulate the affairs in peace and war of 


Getting Ready for Sea 


shipyards. The migratory fishes how- 
ever, certainly desert tracts of the coast- 
line with a completeness that not even 
our knowledge of the “ plankton,” or 
floating organisms, on which they feed is 
able to explain. One of the most dis- 
astrous cases of the kind was the failure 
of the French sardine-fishery two or three 
years ago, ruining a great district and 
throwing the natives on the charity of 
their countrymen. The pilchard (which 
is the’ =nglish for sardine) does not com- 
monly behave in this eccentric fashion, 
but a near relative, the herring, once 


many nations, criticising the prodigality 
of a Japanese: frontal attack or the 
cowardice of an ordered Russian retreat, 
comfortably rate our fishermen for a 


race of grumbling malcontents. The 
philosophy of these restful creatures 
exhibits what Mr. Chesterton would 


perhaps describe as marmoreal content- 
ment. I would commend to them a 
little book called ‘‘ The Harvest of* the 
Sea,” recently published from the™'pen 
of Dr. Wilfred Grenfell. It treats the 
hardships of the fisherman’s life from the 
standpoint of one who takes a practical 
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interest in deep-sea mission work, and 
who has therefore studied the men and 
their calling in the light of a wider personal 
experience than, and a different perspec- 
tive from, my own. Much in the book 
impresses me as genuine sympathy with 
a lot so dreadful that the majority of 
landsmen are incapable of realising one 
half of its horrors. And I conclude this 
short attempt to give some idea of the 
cost at which the fish finds its way to our 


tables with a single extract from Dr. 
Grenfell’s book : 

‘It was a shattered remnant of a fleet 
that crowded into the Humber a few 
days later, and a terrible sight that met 
us as one by one the cripples straggled 
home. For twenty-five smacks were 
missing with all hands, and two hundred 
and seventy-two men had perished in one 
night, leaving a hundred widows to mourn 
their loss. This also is the priceof fish.”’ 


F. G. AFLALO. 





Nearing the Herring-Grounds 
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Men and Movements 


I—Our Decaying Villages 


HERE is much suggestive reading 
| in an unpretentious book just 
issued entitled ‘‘ Towards a Social 
Policy.”’ It consists of a series of 
articles by various well-known writers 
reprinted from the Speaker, and deals with 
a number of pressing and even burning 
questions, such as 
land reform, the 
unemployed, and old 
age pensions. 

Some of the topics 
belong too much to 
the political arena 
to find a_ suitable 
place for discussion 
here, but the first half 
of the book is occu- 
pied with our decay- 
ing villages and the 
exodus of population 
from country to 
town, and that prob- 
lem has a moral and 
religious side which 
makes it not inap- 
propriate to these 
pages. 

Every large city is 
proud of its magni- 
tude, and announces 
its decennial increase 
in exultant figures, 
but no man who con- 
siders what this in- 
crease means to the 
physical and moral well-being of the nation 
will regard it as a matter for boasting. 
Our national life is becoming far too much 
congested city life. The town devours 
the country. The young and robust are 
leaving the quiet village house and the 
cottage fireside with its prayers, for the 
giddy whirl of the great multitude with 
its excitement and its sins, and this 
migration for the majority is not an exodus 
towards a better land but a descent into 
the City slums, compared with which the 
rudest village home is near heaven. Be- 
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sides which it means the weakening of a 
nation’s sinew and fibre. Deserted vil- 
lages and crowded towns, desolate country 
scenes and bloated city populations have 
always in the course of history resulted 
in moral deterioration, and eventually 
in a people’s downfall. The writers of the 
book are keenly alive to all this, and are 
earnestly anxious to turn back the stream 
of life from the city 
countryward, or at 
least to stop the 
migration which they 
dread. We should 
cordially endorse 
most of their sug- 
gestions which have 
chiefly to do with the 
land question, the 
creation of small 
freeholders, and the 
improvement of the 
country labourer’s 
dwelling. But the 
writers do not touch 
another question 
which is really of 
vital importance— 
How to make village 
life sufficiently at- 
tractive to compete 
with the fascinations 
of the town ? That, 
to those who best 
understand it, is the 
main problem. Man 
cannot live by bread 
alone, or even by free 
land and well-built cottages alone. His 
necessary food includes the sight of the 
eyes and the hearing of the ear, and the 
occupation ot the mind. It is ‘“‘ more 
life and fuller of which ‘his nerves 
are scant.” Men leave the country 
for the city not exclusively or even 
mainly for higher wages. In the rich 
Midland counties an agricultural labourer 
is paid sixteen or seventeen shillings, and 
has his garden or allotment. He keeps a 
pig and pays less than two shillings for 
his cottage. He is much better off 
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proportionately than the unskilled labourer 
in London. Still the city draws him. 
The city has the same mighty attraction 
in new countries, America, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, where a freehold can be had for 
a nominal sum. Half the population of 
the Australian continent is found in four 
large cities. The truth is that the average 
man thinks that the proper study of man- 
kind is man.’”’ He longs to be in the rush 
of the living stream. He is not at ease 
amid the quiet of Nature. He has no 
appreciation of the poetry of growth, of 
sky, and purling brook, blossoming hedge- 
row and gorgeous sunset. He has lictle 
kinship with Wordsworth. The philo- 
sophy of Socrates or of Dr. Johnson would 
suit him better, to whom green fields were 
all alike, and who were never happy except 
in the crowd. The countryman finds rural 
life still and dull and dead. There is 
nothing going on in the village, espécially 
during the long dark evenings of winter. 
There is no change, society, mirth, or 
sound of music. His life is cribbed and 
confined to his meagre cottage and the 
public house, and he moves down to the 
whirlpool of the city to escape the mono- 
tony and ennui. 

Our social reformers will find no solu- 
tion of the problem which confronts them 
until they recognise these facts. We are 
expending enormous sums in beautifying 
and improving town life, and leaving the 
village to take care of itself. It is well 
to do the one and not to leave the other 
undone. We should like to divert a part 
of Mr. Carnegie’s stream of donations 
towards country places, or to find a uun- 
dred other equally generous and public- 
spirited men who will undertake to do for 
villages what he is doing for the towns. 
We should like tc see in every village a 
public hall open every evening with news- 
papers and simple games, a free library, 
a cricket club, a string or brass band, a 
choral society, and frequent concerts. We 
should like to see church and chapel busy 
with religious activities, not closed for 
all hours of the week except about three, 
but open at least every evening for a vari- 
ety of moral, intellectual, and religious 
exercises. The Carnegies of our time if 
only multiplied and willing to turn some 
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of their noble liberality into these fields will 
accomplish more than the land reformer, 
though we wish him God-speed in his 
efforts to free the soil. 


II—The Czar’s Ukase and Religious 
Liberty in Russia 

May-day which this year coincided with 
Easter Sunday according to the Russian 
Calendar, brought to that unhappy coun- 
try another tragical experience of cruel 
misrule, and an unexpected proclamation 
of lhberty which was singularly out of 
harmony with the darker deed. 

In Warsaw between two and three 
hundred peaceable men, women, and 
children were shot down by the military 
for no offence save that they were taking 
part in a labour procession and singing 
patriotic songs. In St. Petersburg the 
Czar issued a Ukase, which, if carried out 
in the spirit and the letter will give free- 
dom of conscience and soul to every one 
of his subjects. The tragedy was a stern 
fact, the Ukase is only a promise, and 
may be as unsubstantial as a dream. 
For that particular piece of ruthless bar- 
barism makes it hard to believe that the 
chains will ever be lifted from the minds 
or bodies of the people until the present 
system of government be either re-created 
or overthrown. 

But this commencement of religious 
liberty is a mighty step forward on paper. 
It pushes laggard Russia on a hundred 
years at least. It secures to the people 
what our fathers won more than two 
centuries ago—Religious Toleration. It 
acknowledges that a Dissenter shall not 
be fined, imprisoned, denied the right of 
marriage, and other civil rights, or 
molested in any way because of his dissent. 
He is to have liberty to choose his own 
faith and worship, and even to make 
proselytes and converts to it, none daring 
to make him afraid. An enfranchisement 
of this kind if made real will have an 
enormous and wide-spread effect. Russia 
almost more than England is a country 
of sects and dissenters. Nearly every 
religion is represented there, and almost 
every phase of religious thought. Buddha 
and Mahomet have numerous followers. 
There are over ten millions of orthodox 
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dissenters from the orthodox established 
Church. There are Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Jews counted by millions and 
minor sects almost without number. All 
these have suffered serious disabilities and 
some of them violent and cruel persecu- 
tion. Their marriages have been illegal 
and their children illegitimate. They 
have been banished by hundreds to 
Siberia or thrust into prison, their worship 
has been suppressed or carried on in 
secret. Their children 
have been taken 
from them by force, 
and baptised into the 
orthodox Church, 
and they have been 
continuously spoiled 
of their goods. All 
this is stopped by 
a breath of the 
Czar’s mouth or by 
the signature of his 
hand. At least that 
is what the new | 
Magna Charta adver- | 
tises. 4 

Will the promise 
be fulfilled ? Those 
who know Russia best 
doubt it most. This 
Government, _ they 
say, flatters with its 
tongue, but its heart 
is set on iniquity. 
It is prolific in prom- 
ises of amendment, 
but stubbornly 
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Trepoff and Pobiedonostieff kind. Hence 
the Warsaw horror and the Ukase on the 
same day. It is arbitrary power in 
nerveless and vacillating hands which 
means powerlessness, and in the enddown- 
fall. For everything points to that. The 
fear of revolution has drawn this conces- 
sion of paper liberty. But the coming 
revolution will hardly be deferred by it. 
The concession comes too late. It is the 
story of the Sybilline books repeated once 
again. If what is of- 
fered now had been 
offered sooner it 
might have sufficed. 
But the price is in- 
creased at every 
stage and “ too-late 
wisdom is _ folly.” 
We are__—sirreading 
once more how 
Pharaoh hardened 
his heart, and then 
relented, yielded, 
gave a little and 
hardened his heart 
again, and every- 
thing points to a 
modern exemplifica- 
tion of the over- 
throw which 
awaited him and his 
chariots in the fateful 
Red Sea. 

We shall rejoice 
indeed if the new 
Ukase can be carried 


Bolak Agency OUt and the victims 


wedded to the M. Witte of persecution be at 
old wicked ways. once relieved, but 
Complete religious freedom has been whether it comes in that way or through 


proclaimed before on boastful paper 
and shamelessly denied in the act. So 
will it be again. The Czar is that most 
dangerous sort of despot—the weak 
despot—he is ever halting between two 
opinions. He means well occasionally, 
but generally acts ill. He listens favour- 
ably as he has done in this case to wise 
reformers like M. Witte, and then yields 
himself up to brutal repressionists of the 


more violent courses it is certain that this 
and larger things will come. The iron- 
heeled despotism is doomed. Czardom 
must be re-made or unmade. The Russian 
people have become as the heart of one 
man in demanding the right to live and 
think and enjoy some measure of justice, 
and when a united nation makes a demand 
it cannot be long refused. Surely the 
night is far spent and the day is at hand. 


J. H. GREENHOUGH. 








by Rhoda Benoy, then thrown 

away, to be picked up by Hum- 

phrey Trewood because she had 
worn it, and placed carefully in his Bible ; 
the Bible with “ Humphrey Trewood, a 
good boy at Maryland Sunday School ” 
inscribed on the fly leaf in the flowing 
handwriting of the clergyman’s wife. 
Moreover, he tied the clover with two 
ribbon book-markers, a green and a pink 
one, cut from the said Bible, which some 
would say was sacrilege, but “evil be to 
him that evil thinks.” 

Humphrey had adored Rhoda since she 
was a tiny tot with ringlets, but for the 
life of him he could not speak those words 
he would to her, being afflicted with shy- 
ness; so he adored in silence. 

Five years passed ; still the clover was 
treasured by Humphrey, still no words of 
account were spoken by him to Rhoda. 
Rhoda had walked out with ma-v a 
young man in that time. She was fair to 
look at and with a merry tongue; such as 
she was never without an escort to the 
fairs and fétes in the Maryland neigh- 
bourhood. Like a butterfly, hovering 
over flowers, her mind rested on one and 
then another village youth, so far keeping 
her freedom and not pledging her word to 
any. But for Humphrey there was only the 
one girl in the world. Ruefully he con- 
sidered his position; why, oh why, was 
he not as others? If only he had Dick 
Pearce’s glib tongue, which could string 
sweet sayings off to the girls as a barrel- 
organ its tunes, or, if he were musical, and 
could play the cornet like Sam Davey, 
then perhaps he would find favour with 
Rhoda. If he had only known it, Rhoda 
likened the tongue of Dick to that of a 
cheap-jack, and the cornet playing re- 
minded her of a “ fog-horn more than 
ought else,’”’ so she said. 

Humphrey kept a smal! farm and there 
he lived with his mother. He was the 
Benjamin of the family: his many bro- 
thers and sisters were growing away, and 
Mrs. Trewood had even given away the 
baby clothes to a poorer neighbour when 
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Humphrey’s red face appeared in the 
world. 

“It was parting with the baby clothes,” 
said Widow Patten, a neighbour. “I 
allus told you how it would be, Mary 
Trewood, and what you want with an- 
other, with eight already, well, there!” 
Evidently the foolishness of Mrs. Tre- 
wood was beyond words. 

Now the said eight had gone into the 
world, the girls married and the sons in 
“foreign parts ;”’ only Humphrey was left 
to his mother, for Farmer Trewood was 
no more, a slate tombstone marking his 
resting place in Maryland’s burying- 
ground. 

As time went on a dread sound reached 
Humphrey’s ears that soon the marriage 
bells would ring for Rhoda and Tom 
Brooks, the new policeman. It was only 
rumour so far, but how soon might it not 
be dread reality ? 

“Now or never,” said Humphrey, the 
Sunday after he had heard this, as he put 
on a clean collar preparatory for evening 
service. He put a fine red dahlia in his 
button-hole and his honest face grew 
redder than ever—was it the reflection of 
the flower, or the thought of what was 
before him ? 

So far since childhood’s days he had 
hardly addressed a word to Rhoda except 
to pass the time of day. 

After service it was the habit of the 
Maryland’s congregation to sit on the 
tombstones—they were chiefly of the large 
flat sort— and watch who paired off with 
whom amongst the youngsters. Now was 
the time. So Humphrey, summoning all 
his courage, addressed Rhoda—it was an 
ordeal to him with all those pairs of eyes 
watching. 

“Will you come for a walk with me, 
Miss Benoy ?” 

This was considered the correct preli- 
minary to courtship in those parts of the 
world. 

“T am sorry, but I must go straight 
home,”’ she answered, with a look which 
said ‘‘Ask me again and I will say 


yes. 
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Widow Patten had thrown light on many things 


Humphrey did not understand the 
language of the eyes. He would have 
thought it discourteous to have pressed 
her, so he turned and strode off, forgetting 
even to wish her “‘ Good evening.” 

After that he was more despondent 
than ever. Once or twice he tried to talk 
to Rhoda, but never with any success ; 
no words would come, though many were 
the imaginary conversations he held with 
her as he tended the cows that seemed to 
know and love him, or flicked the flies off 
the back of Bess, the grey mare, as he 
rode her to market. 

Some there were in the parish who could 
not see beyond a stone wall, or put two 


and two together, as the saying is, but not 
so Widow Patten ; indeed, her powers of 
observation were wonderful, and she it 
was who guessed Humphrey’s hidden love. 

She had always had an affection for the 
lad since his petticoat days, for all she 
had scolded his mother on his arrival into 
the world. Many an errand, to the one 
shop the village contained, had he run for 
her, to be rewarded by a biscuit (such as: 
only she could make) from the shining tin 
box on the mantelpiece. Since he had 
grown up he had not forgotten her, but 
would cut up sticks or carry water for her 
when it was too wet or cold for the old 
dame to be out and about. 
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“It would be a sad pity,” said she to 
herself, as she weeded her gare2n and 
thought of Humphrey and his affairs, “ if 
the lad doesn’t marry, and he won’t if he 
can’t have Rhoda. Mrs. Trewood is 
getting old, and who will milk the cows, 
make the butter and cook for him when 
she is gone? Rhoda Benoy is a good 
maiden, though she is a bit flighty, but she 
will settle down and make Humphrey just 
the wife he wants.” 

Next time Rhoda came that way Widow 
Patten looked out of her door and said : 

“‘ Do ’ee step inside and taste my methe- 
glin.”’ 

So Rhoda stepped into the sunny 
kitchen that always looked so bright and 
clean with its blue slate floor, well- 
scrubbed table, and the red geranium 
growing in an old tea-pot on the window 
bench. She stayed some time. When 
she left it was with a thoughtful face 
under her white sun-bonnet. Widow 
Patten had thrown light on many things, 
while she had sipped a glass of excellent 
metheglin. 

So Humphrey loved her. 

“Well,” she thought, “I couldn’t do 
better than have him.” The memory of 
that Sunday when he had asked her to 
walk with him made her feel’sorry. “‘ He 
is the nicest and best boy in the place, 
and I’ve allus thought so, but he has 
hardly spoken. to me—that I never 
thought . . .” Such were her- medita- 
tions. 

* * * * 

Humphrey had been to a distant part 
of his farm and was coming up the path 
through the corn near his homestead. 
It was evening. Long shadows lay across 
the golden corn. A blue curl of smoke 
arising from a big chimney, that showed 
through a clump of trees, told of his 
mother cooking the supper. 

A sound of weeping broke the stillness, 
and, coming to the stile he had to cross, 
he discovered there a young woman, with 
her face buried in her white apron, crying 
bitterly. He looked and looked again, 
and stood still, chewing a bit of grass. 
Yes, it was bonny Rhoda Benoy. He 
felt desperate ; he must try and comfort 
her. 
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“What is it, my dear—Miss Benoy, I 
mean ? Have you hurt yourself ? What 
can I do?” 

No answer but continued sobs. 

He sat down on the stile beside her, and, 
gradually—he knew not how—her head 
rested on his shoulder, he could never 
think how it got there; still her face was 
covered, still sobs shook her frame. 
Then the figure of Widow Patten hove in 
sight, but this paper shall not be sullied 
with the word Humphrey said inwardly 
when he saw his old friend coming. Ap- 
parently Rhoda heard the steps. 

“There is someone coming,” she said, 
“what will they think?” They were 
the first words she had uttered. 

An inspiration came to Humphrey, and 
he did not allow himself time to get nerv- 
ous. 

“Why, think we are sweethearting, 
of course,’”’ said he promptly. 

“ And I think that would be very nice,” 
said she. ‘Don’t you, Humphrey ?” 
peeping at him behind her apron. 

What Humphrey’s answer was is not 
recorded; some say it was an answer 
without words, given in the good old- 
fashioned way. 

Anyway the church bells rang merrily, 
before the leaves were off the trees, for 
the wedding of Humphrey and Rhoda, 
for once Humphrey had found his tongue 
he lost no time in bringing matters to a 
point. 

Rhoda, as a farmer’s wife, never forgot 
Widow Patten, and many a pound of 
butter and basket of fresh eggs from the 
farm was left at her door. 

When Humphrey asked her what she 
was crying about that day she said : 

“It was all on your account.” 

Somehow he never could understand 
about those tears, but Widow Patten and 
Rhoda did. 

As to the pink clover, that seems to have 
played a small part in this story, but 
Rhoda did not think so. She ever looks 
at them with reverence; to her they are 
a type of Humphrey’s love for her during 
five long years. 


MARY BACHELOR. 
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THE GUIDE BOOK 





A 


but he did not always follow the direc- 


TRAVELLER had a guide-book 
given to him, which, he was told, 
would make his journey safe and 
pleasant. He thanked the giver, 


tions. For instance, he came to a forest 
which he must cross, and the guide-book 
said :—‘‘It is necessary to keep a fire 
burning all night when you camp in the 
forest, otherwise you will be in danger of 
attack by wild beasts, as well as of being 


seriously annoyed by insect plagues.” 
When night fell our traveller was tired, 
and there was not much fuel to be found 
near the place where he meant to sleep. 
The weather was mild, and he had neither 
seen nor heard anything to prove that 
beasts of prey were near, so he said to 
himself : ‘‘ Very likely the wild beasts have 
all been killed off ; it is a good while since 
the book was printed ; indeed, it is quite 
an old book.’’ So he made no fire, but 
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tethered his horse, and found a hollow 
tree in which he could make himself com- 
fortable for the night, and soon fell asleep. 
In the night he was startled by a cry; he 
rose, seized his gun, and fired at’ some- 
thing which he could discern was moving. 
It was too dark to see distinctly, so he 
struck a match, and set fire to a handful 
of dry leaves and twigs. When he had 
made a fire he saw that his horse was gone, 
and there was blood on the ground. You 
may imagine what a night he passed. 
He kept his fire burning for the rest of the 
time, and sat with his gun in his hand 
until morning dawned. In future, he 
said to himself, he would pay good heed 
to what the book told him. But that 
very day he again disregarded its direc- 
tions. Coming to a little lake in the 
afternoon he thought it would be refresh- 
ing to bathe. The book warned him 
against bathing in the forest lakes, saying 
they abounded in gymnotes. He did not 
know what gymnotes were, but took it 
for granted they were crocodiles of some 
kind, and there was no sign of the presence 
of such creatures. He caught sight of 
some fishes—eels, he fancied—writhing at 
the bottom of the lake, but felt sure they 
were harmless, so he threw off his clothes, 
and plunged into the water. Instantly 
a strange shock went through him, and 
benumbed him so that he could scarcely 
crawl out of the water. He had narrowly 
escaped, and was now determined to pay 
attention to his book. He did so, and 


went on wel) for some time, but late one 
day he was convinced there was a mistake 
in the direction offered him. He had to 
cross a range of hills, and at the foot of the 
range there were two paths to be seen, one 
to the left, which seemed to go straight 
over the hill, and another to the right, 
which wound about so much that the 
traveller doubted whether it led across. 
the hill. The guide-book directed him to 
take the path to the right. It must be 
a mistake, he thought, and he was con- 
firmed in his opinion by seeing, far up the 
hill, another traveller going steadily along 
the path which the guide-book warned 
him not to take. So our traveller fol- 
lowed the other, but the path was steep 
and his progress slow. Evening dark was 
gathering as the traveller gained the top. 
By chance he kicked a stone forward, and 
his heart stood still as he heard it fall 
clattering down some pit or precipice. 
He crawled on hands and knees to the edge 
of a gulf of darkness, out of which the 
wind blew against his face. He dared not 
go forward or backward, but remained 
under the shelter of a rock all night. 
It was wearisome, for the night was cold 
and the man was hungry, faint and tired. 
After that the traveller stuck to his guide- 
book, and made a safe and happy journey. 

The lesson of the story may be given 
in a few words from the Book of Proverbs : 
“‘ Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse 
it not.” 

Joun A. HAMILTON. 
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confession. 


I OFTEN ponder Heine’s 
He was ill in the fair spring of 1848, and 
had only strength enough to crawl— 


before his final imprisonment to his 
“* mattress grave’”’—to the Louvre, and 
there in the great central hall to refresh 
his soul with the marble masterpieces 
of classic art. He lay, he tells us, baffled 
and weary, at the feet of our Lady of Milo, 
and she seemed to pity his weakness and 
distress. Then he read a look in her 
eyes, which he interpreted to mean, “‘ Alas, 
I cannot help you—for I have no hands !”’ 
Art, Beauty, Genius, have no power to 
help the soul in its uttermost need. The 
only hands that can help in that dark 
hour are the Hands that were marred and 
rendered powerless for a brief space in 
order that they might become omnipotent 
for ever more—though obedience unto 
death—even the death of the Cross. 
* * ~ 

I ONCE spent a memorable hour on a 
glorious August afternoon alone with 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in his study at 
Concord. ‘‘ It is a little room, sir,” he 
explained as he graciously motioned me 
to be seated. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” I replied, ‘‘ it 
is a little room, but it is not the size of 
the room which counts, but the size of 
—what comes out of it.” Then the talk 
grew intimate, and became first a picnic 
of fancy, and finally a sacrament of souls. 
When I left the old sage, who looked like 
a benign, majestic eagle, I wandered up 
the quiet street to ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow”’ 
—the beautiful name in that new England 
village for “‘ God’s acre.”” There I found 
the grave of Nathaniel Hawthorne—the 
father of Julian who had introduced me 
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to the greatest of then living Americans 
As I stood on the pine-clad hill by the 
resting place of the author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,’’ and ‘‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse,” the grave-digger approached, 
and said with simple pathos, ‘‘ It won’t be 
long before we have Emerson here.” In 
a few short months, that prophecy was 
fulfilled. 
* * * 

Dr. ARNOLD, of Rugby, was never tired 
of laying stress on the necessity of learning 
from those who were themselves still 
learners. He dreaded the people who 
had finally made up their minds. The 
contrast between the two classes—so far 
as the student was concerned—seemed to 
him like the difference between drinking 
from a running brook. and a stagnant 
pool. 

* * * 

OnE of the richest men—in the strict 
financial sense of the term—I ever met 
told me that he did not possess a solitary 
friend in all the world. I expressed my 
surprise at the unexpected avowal which I 
certainly had done nothing to elicit. 
He proceeded to expound that hard saying. 
Friendship, so he argued, was a matter 
of pounds, shillings and pence. You 
could only have it—if you bought it. 
I delicately hinted that I had not spent 
a penny myself in that direction, and 
though not rich in his sense, was well 
endowed in the other. This in turn was 
a hard saying to him, and we parted com- 
pany. He died, as he lived, miserably 
poor—though a few distant relatives and 
Somerset House had no reason to com- 
plain when his will was proved. 









birth and train- 
ing, a mystic by 
temperament, a 
Churchman in 
later life by 
conviction, 
Joseph, Henry Shorthouse led the intel- 
lectual life in the not too congenial at- 
mosphere of the bustling prosaic capital 
of the Midlands. Birmingham has its 
University to-day, but in the formative 
impressionable years of Shorthouse’s early 
manhood it could not boast of academical 
distinction, Thackeray once said of 
Richardson, the novelist, that like a wise 
man he kept his shop and his shop kept 
him. The author of ‘‘ John Inglesant ’— 
for his other novels scarcely count to any 
serious degree—was a manufacturer of 
vitriol, and that way and not by the writ- 
ing of fiction, however distinguished, came 
immunity to him from financial care. 
He stuck to his business manfully, and he 
had his reward in commercial success. 
One good lady, not the least ardent of his 
admirers as a writer, expressed her con- 
sternation when to!d his avocation. She 
thought he ought to have made “ attar of 
roses and not vitriol,’ but it may be 
doubted whether in that case he would 
have been set free to follow his laudable 
ambition to win for himself—after office 
hours—a great name as a writer of ima- 
ginative historical romance. The book 
on which his fame to-day securely rests 
was the outcome of hard and wide reading. 
It was written slowly and with fastidious 
care, and to do him credit with no eye to 
the market. “‘ John Inglesant ” took ten 


years in the making—an admirable rebuke 
to the hasty scribblers—whose name is 
legion—who seem to imagine that the 
world is dying for the callow productions 
of their pen. 


Even when the ten years 


were over, Shorthouse locked the manu- 
script away. He had satisfied his own 
artistic impulse, and with a certain shy, 
proud reserve, which was characteristic 
of the man, was even then in no hurry 
to rush into print. The book found its 
way thither through the importunity of 
friends who were quick to recognise its 
subtle charm and exceptionable merit. He 
printed it in the first instance at his own 
expense in an edition of a hundred copies, 
and distributed a considerable portion 
even of that narrow number amongst his 
own acquaintances. One copy by a happy 
chance came into the hands of the writer of 
“Robert Elsmere ”’—a fortunate, though 
a quite unforeseen, coincidence. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward surrendered at discretion 
to the charm of so brilliant a picture of the 
dramatic conflict of ideals in the seven- 
teenth century. She carried the book 
to Mr. Macmillan, the publisher, who 
promptly, with the author’s diffident 
consent, gave it in the spring of 1881 to 
the reading world. In Byron’s historic 
phrase, Shorthouse “awoke and found 
himself famous.” All doors were open 
to him instantly—more doors, in fact, 
than he cared toenter. After all, the chief 
rewards of authorship are the friendships 
which it secures. A great statesman and 
a great poet to wit, Gladstone and Tenny- 
son, sought out the Birmingham manu- 
facturer, and they were not alone amongst 
the true aristocracy of England—the 
aristocracy of intellect—in their generous 
appreciation of a hitherto obscure and 
unknown man. Shorthouse wrote other 
books, notably “‘ The Little School-Master 
Mark,” “ Sir Percival,” and ‘A Teacher of 
the Violin,’ but none of them are in the 
least degree comparable with “ John 
Inglesant.” He will live in literature as 
“‘ Single Speech Hamilton” does in poli- 
tics by this superlative achievement. But 
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the story of “ John Inglesant ” does not, 
it is only fair to add, exhaust the interest 
of these two volumes, There are jetters 
in the book which reveal the quality of 
the writer’s mind, the intensity and 
delicacy of his intellectual predilections, 
the trend, and also the limitations of his 
sympathies. There are essays and short 
transcripts from life which show his inde- 
pendent outlook, his fastidious tastes, 
his somewhat angular, but always honest, 
and independent 
personality. There 
was nothing event- 
ful in his life, apart 
from his writings. 
They constitute 
his sole, put suffi- 
cient claim to dis- 
tinction. Messrs. 
Macmillan have 
also published in 
dainty guise a 
cheap edition in 
their Pocket Clas- 
sics of the great 
romance. “John 
Inglesant”  de- 
serves a_ wide 
welcome in this 
new guise, and we 
hope it will gain 
it, for no more 
admirable equiva- 
lent for a florin 
could well be de- 
sired even by 
people who like to 
get full value for 
their money. 
Anyone in search of a beautiful book of 
devotional reading should rot neglect 
“The Year of Our Lord.” The writer 
is a clergyman who understands alike 
the secret of power and of peace in religion, 
and he writes like a scholar and a gentle- 
man on the problems of faithand of morals. 
He has a knowledge of literature, too, 
which is real though never paraded, and 
he is able, therefore, to bring clues from 
all quarters—with an aptness that is not 
common—to the interpretation of the 
highest of all themes. There is nothing 
in the book which will not instantly appeal 
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to all men who hold in sincerity the creed 
of Christendom, and there is much which 
is singularly broad, attractive, and oppor- 
tune in the presentation under modern 
conditions of the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ”’ 
of Christ. 

A rugged, strenuous, honourable life is. 
depicted with small literary art but 
palpable fidelity in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Danigl Fraser, LL.D.,” which his daughter 
has written. Dr. Fraser was a Scotsman 
who did honour 
to his country by 
a long laborious 
life of public 
duty. He was a 
Nonconformist of 
a pronounced but 
not intolerant 
type, and was 
for many years 
President of Aire- 
dale Independent 
College, Bradford, 
where in truth his 
life-work was ac- 
complished. Many 
side-lights on Non- 
conformity in 
Yorkshire and 
elsewhere heighten. 
the interest of a 
monograph which 
throws into relief 
qualities which are 
not too common 


in the modern 
world. 
“The Simple Life” 


in its cheap issue 
at a shilling has passed at one stride into. 
a great circulation. There is no need to 
discuss the merits of Pastor Wagner’s 
remarkable book since it has already 
arrested the attention of thoughtful people 
not merely across the Channel, but on 
both sides of the Atlantic. President 
Roosevelt’s words, ‘‘ If there be one book 
I would have all our people read it is 
‘The Simple Life,’” undoubtedly did 
much in the first instance to call attention 
to a monograph, which since then has 
made its way into thousands of hands in 
this country as well as America on the 
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principle of promotion by merit. The 
publication of the volume in London 
has originated a discussion which is still 
in progress in one of the daily papers to 
‘which representative men and women 
like the Bishop of London, the Rev. 
John Clifford, D.D., Canon Hensley 
Henson, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Miss Marie 
‘Corelli, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, 
Sir Lewis Morris, and Mr G. K. Chesterton 
Shave already contributed. The book 
opens with an 
analysis of the 
‘subtle complexity 
-of {modern social 
life, and then 
proceeds to define 
‘what simplicity is 
in thought, speech, 
‘duty, needs, plea- 
sures, and the like. 
It is a timely and 
powerfyl call in 
short -to what 
Wordsworth 
termed “plain 
living and high 
thinking,” and as 
such it merits the 
wide and ever 
incieasing vogue 
which it has 
won by its brave, 
persuasive, and 
closely - reasoned 
eloquence. 

The late Dr. Legge 
‘was a_ veritable 
pundit in the liter- 
ature of the Far 
East. His edition of the Chinese Classics is 
a monumental work. He was a graduate 
of Aberdeen University who went, at the 
instance of the London Missionary Society, 
to Malacca as far back as 1839, and 
there, and afterwards at Hong Kong 
he gained his unique knowledge of the 
diterature and life of the Far East. 
He returned to England in 1873, and 
two years later a group of merchants 
interested in China endowed a chair 
of Chinese at Oxford. They made only 
one stipulation and that was that Dr. 
Legge should be appointed first Professor 





. 
Dr. James Legge 
From a painting by F. E. Christie 
By permission of the Religious Tract Society 


of the language and literature of the Far 
East in that ancient University. His wide 
erudition, and still more his gracious 
personality, gave Dr. Legge a distinct 
and unique place in the intellectual life 
of Oxford, and Corpus Christi did itself 
honour by promptly. electing him a 
Fellow of that College. Every aspect of 
Dr. Legge’s remarkable life comes into view 
in this admirable biography and not least 
his passionate enthusiasm for humanity, 

his great learn- 


ing, his simple 
manliness, and, in 
Dr. Fairbairn’s 


words, his lauda- 
ble ambition to 
make ‘“ The East 
intelligible to the 
West.” The book 
deserves to be 
studied by all who 
wish to under- 
stand the existing 
conditions of mis- 
sionary work when 
confronted bya ci- 
vilization more an- 
cient than our own, 
and which needs, 
therefore, to be ap- 
proached with 
sympathy and tol- 
erance, as well as 
with that “ invin- 
cible patience” 
which was one of 
the most marked 
characteristics in 
the life and labours 
of this modest but finely equipped.scholar. 
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WORLD'SCURE ror 

<a Coughs, Colds, 
oh Bronchitis, Asthma, & 
other Lung Troubles. 


S(wbridgey 
wy fung Tonic iA 


% THIRTY YEARS unprecedented 

Success, in spite of competition 
or substitution; ask for 
OW3ARIDGES & TAKE 
NO OTHER. 
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TALKING MASTER 


By 
W. Teignmouth Shore 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A fresh and altogether delightful 
little book. The story develops on what 
we may term a tissue and succession of 
pleasant surprises. The trader, his good- 
natured wife, and eleven daughters, are 
really delightful people to meet, and the 
record of their doings in “ The Talking 
Master ”’ form as attractive and delightful 
a story as the most exigeant reader could 
desire.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘ As clever and farcical as one of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s plays.” —The Queen. 

“ Full of freshness and fun. A refresh- 
ing book to read.’’—Bookman. 



















ISBISTER AND COMPANY: 1 AMEN CORNER, 
Lonpon, E.C. 





STORIES OF AUTHORS’ LOVES 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Very interesting reading.”—Daily Mail. 

“Such a subject as is here discussed by Miss 
Laughlin requires very delicate handling, and it is 
gratifying to find that she has come through the 
task with flying colours. Her volume is to be 
commended for its restraint and good judgment.” — 
Publishers’ Circular. 

“Miss Laughlin has written a very interesting 
and informing book.”—To-Day. 




































Brain Thuds! 


How many times have you pressed your 
hand to your forehead and temples to- 
day? How many times have you sat down 
and closed your eyes in a vain effort to get 
relief. Your sort of headache isn't cured 
so easily. The thudding and booming right 
thro’ the brain is very distressing; the jangle 
and wreck of cerebral] nerves—the madden- 1 
ing anguish of the pain that seems to fill the ¥ 
entire head and brain is pitiless torture to ° 
you, though outwardly there is no sign except 
the heaviness of the eyes and the languid 
weariness which marks every attitude and 
gesture. It would be poor pity to tell you 
all about the cause and nature of your head- 
ache ; what you want is relief, isn't it? it — 
matters not whether Stomach, Bowels, Nerves 
or Liver, is responsible for your misery— 
the one thing of pressing importance is to 
get rid of it. Dr. Scott's Bilious and Liver 
Pills will put you right. There are few fF: 
things in a chemist's shop that will do it as be 
speedily, andas effectually, and as Dr.Scott's 
Pills are sold by chemists everywhere 
you can get a box to-day and be all right 
by to-morrow: Price 1/14 and 2/9, and 














to prevent any fraudulent imposition, 
they are done up in a green wrapper 
for distinction. Take no other. 


D' SCOTTS 





PILLS 








Isbister & Company, 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 





Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey’s 
Chillle Paste, and “if applied when the 


first symptoms appear one application will 
usually effect a complete cure, and avert 


what might otherwise be a severe illness. 
In 1/1$, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 


HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd, LEEDS. 


Smedley’s 
Paste. 


IRD’S 
CUSTARD 


SEASONABLE DELICACIES! 
JUNE © sULY. POwDER 
Bird’s Custard & Fruit 


Dishes for these Months. 


Strawberries & Custard f s 
(A Delightful Summer Dish) Completely supersedes the rs Egs 


Sliced Bananas & Custard in the preparation of High-Class Custard 

Stewed Cherries & Custard 

Stewed Gooseberries & Custard —Greatly increases the popularity of all 

Stewed Raspberries & Custard 

Stewed Red Currants& Custard] Sweet Dishes—The unfailing resource 

Stewed Prunes & Custard 
All Tinned and Bottled Fruits and 

Custard. 





of every successful hostess. 
RICH IN NUTRIMENT—DELICATE IN FLAVOUR. 
NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 




















For INFANTS, INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 


Bengers food we 
BENGERS FOOD is not only highiy BUTTER - SCOTCH 


j and is so delicious that it is (The Celebrated Sweet for Children) 














enjoyed by Infants, Invalids, 


Convalescents, and the Aged. "Goats ewheCatownt. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in ting by 
Chemists, etc., everywhere. Competency.” | 


Wanufectory, _ London, “W.C. 
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